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divefatory Lote, 


I am glad to learn that a second edition of the 
“Gospel of Divine Help” is called for. It sup- 
plies a want which, it seems to me, was never so 
strongly felt as at the present time, not only in 
the Society of Friends, but among the thought- 
ful and earnest seekers after truth in other 
denominations, who find it impossible to accept 
much which seems to them irreverent and dis- 
honouring to God in creeds founded on an arbi- 
trary arrangement of isolated and often irrelevant 
texts—the letter that killeth without the Spirit, 
which alone gives life. 

It is scarcely possible to overestimate the evils 
of doubt, anguish, despair, and infidelity, result- 
ing from doctrines which attribute to the Heavenly 
Father schemes and designs utterly at variance 
with the moral sense of His creatures, and which 
in them would be regarded as unspeakably unjust 
and cruel. 

To those who have become confused and be- 
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wildered by having these dreadful conceptions of 
the All-Merciful forced upon them as a vital 
necessity of Christian belief, this little book may 
afford a clearer view of the simple truths of 
Divine Revelation. I cannot but believe that 
even those who may dissent from, or not fully — 
adopt, some of its conclusions, must feel, as they 
read, the prayerful reverence and earnest sincerity 
of its author in his desire to vindicate the ways 
of God to man, and win souls to the Divine 
Master, by presenting the “sweet reasonable- 
ness” of His Gospel of Love. The entire free- 
dom of his book from self-assertion, assumption, 
and dogmatism, affords small opportunity for 
unfriendly criticism. It is the honest work of an | 
honest man, desirous of helping others who may 
be in doubt and discouragement, to find the ight 
and peace into which he has been providentially 


led. Ithas my respect and sympathy. 


Be Prridq ld otha 


Oak Knoll, Danvers, 
Eleventh Month 30th, 1887. 
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Iv has been a matter of deep regret to the writer, 
that this Essay, addressed especially to the Society of 
Friends on matters of vital importance to itself as a 
Christian Church, has remained entirely unnoticed by 
the Hriend and the British Friend, and practically so by 
the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 

In contrast with the attitude of these periodicals of 
his own Society, the writer may be permitted to refer 
his readers to the review contributed to the Noncon- 
Sormist Wy the former editor of the Expositor, Samuel 
Cox, D.D., of N ottingham, which will be found at the 
end of the volume, together with a summary of some 
other press notices. 

The circulation of a thousand copies of this Essay 
within a few months of its publication, and chiefly, it is 
believed, amongst Friends, shows that it deals with ques- 
tions which not only ought, in the belief of the writer, 
to command the gravest consideration of Friends, but 
which, perhaps, are already doing so to an extent that 
has not hitherto been sufficiently recognised. 

Owing to the thorough criticism bestowed in many 
quarters on the proof sheets-of the first edition, no 
statement made in it has now to be withdrawn or 
Seriously modified. 

A few verbal alterations have been made, some 
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additional matter appears in the text and appendices, 
and an index has been added. 

The fact on which the whole essay is founded, and 
which the writer would wish above everything else to 
emphasise, 1s that if A loves goodness, and knows 
that B does not, then in exact proportion to A’s love 
of goodness will be his desire that B should come to 
love it also. This principle is a primary fact of our 
moral consciousness—a Divine law written on the 
heart. Jt is as inconceivable morally that a righteous 
Being should cease to desire the sinner’s righteousness, as it 
is inconceivable intellectually that two and two should not 
make four. 

Now God’s love of goodness, imaged to us in His 


Son, is infinite. How soul-stirring, 


nay, almost soul- 
appalling, is the thought that no one of us can escape 
from His most loving purpose that not only here, but 
throughout the great hereafter, we are, through His 
help, to become ever more truly His sons in ever nearer 
approximation to the infinitely adorable righteousness 
of Christ ! 

Even the news of the love of his Creator would not 
be “good news,” or “gospel,” for a man, unless that 
love were wise and righteous. But the news of this 
Divine Purpose for him is precisely the best news that 
can be brought to him, and is therefore “The Gospel.” 

a 

November, 1887. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I HAVE shrunk exceedingly from handling from an 
intellectual standpoint, and with something of cold 
precision of language, themes so momentous and heart- 
searching as those of this essay. ‘True religion is matter 
less of intellectual apprehension, than of constant and 
constraining spiritual consciousness. But there has 
seemed a necessity laid upon me. Ina limited circle 
of acquaintance amongst those brought up as Friends, 
I know personally no less than twenty, who have 
reluctantly drifted into Unitarianism or Agnosticism, 
largely through failing to distinguish between the 
teachings of Christ and the assertions of theologians. 
And I know a much larger number, who, whilst still 
retaining their faith in Christ, are sorely perplexed by 
much which they suppose that they are bound, as 
Christians, to believe. . 

Now the intellectual side of our nature demands that 
the Gospel should be disentangled from any untenable 
beliefs that tradition may have associated with it. 
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And our spiritual faculties cannot be fully enlightened 
and developed, unless the Gospel be seen in its true 
glory, as making an overwhelming appeal to that which 
is deepest, and noblest, and most imperative in every 
human breast ;—as in every point commending itself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. (2 Cor. 
iv. 2.) 

Hence it has appeared both a duty and a privilege, 
to try to set forth in the following essay, certain 
lines of thought that have been of great intellectual 
and spiritual help to very many. The task has been 
a most responsible one, and I am therefore thankful 
to have had the kind and detailed criticism of many 
Friends, whose judgment, scholarship, and Christian 
experience, are far beyond my own, and by whose 
unanimous advice I sign what I have written. 

The essay is intended to be read in the order in 
which it is arranged. The last chapter, especially, 
cannot be fairly judged apart from much of the matter 
which precedes it. 


EDWARD WORSDELL. 


28, KING STREET, LANCASTER, 
January 1st, 1886. 
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“In His own image. After His likeness.” be gus 
to me the verse has, and can have, no other signification 
than this—that the soul of man is a mirror of the mind of 
God. A mirror dark, distorted, broken, use what blameful 
words you please of its state ; yet, in the main, a true mirror, 


out of which alone, and by which alone, we can know any- 
thing of God at all. 


‘““How?” the reader, perhaps, answers indignantly, ‘TI 
know the nature of God by revelation, not by looking into 
myself.” 

Revelation to what? Toa nature incapable of receiving 
truth? That cannot be ; for only to a nature capable of 
truth, desirous of it, distinguishing it, feeding upon it, 
revelation is possible. To a being undesirous of it, and 
hating it, revelation is impossible. There can be none to a 
brute or fiend. In so far, therefore, as you love truth, and 
live therein, in so far revelation can exist for you j—and, in 
so far, your mind is the image of God’s. 


But consider farther, not only to what, but by what, is the 
revelation. By sight? or word ? 


If by words,—how do you know their meanings? Here 
is a short piece of precious word-revelation for instance— 
** God is love.” 

Love! yes. But what is that? The revelation does not 
tell you that, I think. Look into the mirror, and you will 
see. Out of your own heart you may know what love is. 
In no other possible way,—by no other help or sign. All 
the words and sounds ever uttered, all the revelations of 
cloud, or flame, or crystal, are utterly powerless. They 
cannot tell you, in the smallest point, what love means. 
Only the broken mirror can.— Ruskin. “The Dark 
Mirror,” Modern Painters, Vol. V. 
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“T saw also that there was an Ocean of Darkness and Death : 
but an infinite Ocean of Light and Love which flowed over the 
Ocean of Darkness : and in that also I saw the infinite Love of 
God.”—GErEorGE Fox, 1647. 

“The Maker of all creatures and things is essentially and for 
ever the Helpful One.”—Ruskin. 


0 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


TE following essay is written in the belief that the 
Revelation of God, which has been made to man in 
Christ, is adapted to two essential elements of human 
nature, Conscience and Reason. 

Its relation to Reason is only subordinately considered. 
No attempt is made to deal with those scientific or 
speculative difficulties which attach to all forms of 
theism; although it has appeared desirable to touch 
upon such difficulties as are supposed specially to attach 
to Christianity, in view of the hypotheses of evolution, 
and the modern destructive criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. To this end, therefore, the essay pre-supposes 
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that an evolutional interpretation of outward nature 
may be true, and that in the records contained in the 
Old Testament there may be an admixture of the legen- 
dary, and of survivals from a previous heathendom. 

This is the only course that can be satisfactory to 
those readers who cannot but believe that one or other 
of these suppositions may possibly be true, and who may 
fear for Christianity in consequence. It will not lessen 
any usefulness that the essay may have for other 
readers who can grant no such possibility. And, indeed, 
for the sake of the former class, the latter will surely 
be glad if Christianity can still be established as a 
Divine Revelation, even with the concession of all 
these suppositions. , 

The essay, however, is mainly concerned with the 
relation of the Christian Revelation to Conscience. In 
this aspect the thought which underlies its whole argu- 
ment is the one which is urged in the passage from 
Ruskin, which we have placed on a previous page. It 
is a thought which was put by Plato into the mouth of 
Socrates, under the form of the question “ whether that 
which is holy is beloved of the gods because it is holy, 
or is holy because it is beloved of the gods?” It is 
a thought which found still earlier expression in the 
question, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” Both enquiries imply that not only is there 
such a thing as the right, absolute, and unchangeable, 
inherent in the Creator Himself, but assume also that 
the human conception of ‘ right,” however imperfect it 
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may be, is not different in /ind from the Divine, but has 
a real affinity with it. In other words they assume that 
if we could entirely understand the Divine dealings, we 
should then see that they were all of them “right ” in 
our present sense of this word. 
“* Not mine to look where cherubim 
And seraphs may not see, 
But nothing can be good in Him, 

Which evil is in me.”* 

The power of any religion over the heart is based on 
this assumption. Zo forbid it, is to assert that God is iot 
really what we mewn by good ; though for some unknown 
reason He wishes us to believe that He 1s sot The 
thought of God can neither move us to adoration, nor 
help us to a higher life, if we do not believe that all 
His dealings are really good in our sense of this word, 
though in a degree infinitely beyond our power to 
imagine. Were it otherwise we could not love Him 
now. We could at most but hope to love Him hereafter, 
and that only on condition of our present ideals of good 
being then replaced by others so different in kind, as 
really to harmonise with His own. And it would seem 
as though God had specially condescended to set at rest 
any doubts that we might have as to His true character 
by the sending of His Son. We see that truth and 
justice and compassion, and everything that is good, 
were, in Christ, the same qualities which we understand 


* Whittier, ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness.” 


+See Appendix A, for J. &. Mill on this fundamental assump- 
tion. 
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by the words. And He is “the image of the invisible 
God” (Col. 1. 15). That is to say, Christ assures us that 
truth, justice, and compassion, are not in God things 
different in kind from what they are in ourselves. 

Now some minds cannot grant the possibility of the 
worthiness of certain conceptions of the Divine govern- 
ment, which other minds have apparently regarded 
as capable of ultimate justification. Jor example, it 
is probable that all readers of this essay will grant 
that nothing could ever justify the extreme Calvinist 
doctrine of unconditional reprobation. If so, there will 
be none of them who cannot in some degree sympathise 
with the position of those to whom this essay is more 
especially addressed ; that is to say, those who, on pre- 
cisely the same ground—ihe witness of conscience— 
cannot conceive that anything could ever justify much 
that is taught by the commonly accepted Theology. 

The number of these is steadily increasing. And 
since many of them, from the influence of a traditional 
interpretation of Scripture, find much difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the teachings of this Theology from those 
of our Lord Himself, and have little time or opportunity 
for Biblical studies, it is the special aim of this essay to 
indicate what may be to them helpful lines of thought. 
So many have found much needed assistance in such 
works as those mentioned in Appendix D, that the 
attempt is here made to bring together their leading 
thoughts into concise and connected form, without 
claim to much originality of statement or of argument. 
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Finality of belief on minor points is often unattainable, 
so that many positions and interpretations advanced 
must be viewed as suggestive or tentative only. 

Though chiefly addressed to those who are troubled 
by moral difficulties in Christianity as commonly 
taught, the essay may be useful also to many who do 
not feel them, or who, feeling them, can leave them. 
For if they be engaged in the religious instruction of 
others, it is probable that some of those whom they 
teach will feel such difficulties, and will not be able 
to leave them. Even children sometimes have to Xe) 
through much distress of mind, because they are not 
taught in such a way as shall anticipate. and prevent 
difficulties and misconceptions. Many painful instances 
of this have come to the knowledge of the writer. In- 
deed, in view both of the intellectual and moral diffi- 
culties, which so many find attached to prevalent 
religious teachings, it has become our urgent duty, 
especially to the young, to promote true thinking as 
well as true fecling; and to be careful not to teach 
either events or doctrines as more certain or more im- 
portant than we are justified in believing them to be. 
To stake Christianity on that which further knowledge 
may show to be doubtful, is to prepare the way for 
unbelief. Common honesty, as well as common pru- 
dence, forbids us to assert, as indisputably true, any- 
thing that we are conscious that we do not know. 

The essay may also be useful in view of the necessity 


for as clear an understanding as possible, of the varied 
B 
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phases of thought to be found in the Society of Friends. 
It seeks to obviate controversy on special points by 
going down to the fundamental principles on which 
these points depend. 

As Christians, we all believe that Jesus was “the 
Word made flesh,” that He died for us and rose again, 
and that to enter His kingdom we must be born of the 
Spirit. But, as Friends, we are clearly distinguished 
from other Christians by our view of the continued 
euidance and gifts of the Spirit. For it is this that 
leads us to assemble at our religious meetings in silent 
waiting upon God, so that opportunity is given for the 
exercise amongst us, to the profit of the assembly, of 
vocal service on the part of any who are called to it 
by Him. 

Within these limits, a spirit of comprehensiveness in 
matters of Christian belief is necessary for us. Diver- 
gence of thought need not imply a spirit of controversy. 
We may be fully and differently persuaded in our own 
minds, and yet preserve “the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” With mutual love and respect, we can 
agree to differ even on very important matters, and yet 
be far from reaching the unparalleled comprehensiveness 
of the Apostolic Church. And it is a most valuable 
discipline for us, both as individuals and as congrega- 
tions, to recognise that truth is many-sided, whilst we 
should “prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good.” 

The maintenance and growth amongst us of the spirit 
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of comprehensiveness, have a special appropriateness 
both to the past history of our Society and to our 
present duty to the world. 

For although the views maintained in this essay have 
hitherto found their ablest supporters in other churches, 
those Friends who hold them believe that they are the 
direct outcome of the Canon of Interpretation laid down 
by the founders of the Society, and that they are in entire 
agreement with the whole spirit of Early Quakerism. 

William Penn, in the last of his doctrinal works,— 
the rejoinder to the Bishop of Cork (1698)—asserts as 
the view of Friends generally, that “The double and 
agreeing testimony of the Spirit of God within, and the 
Scriptures of Truth without, is the rule and judge of 
faith, doctrine, and practice ;” and adds that “The 
Spirit is given to believers to be the rule and judge, by 
which they are to understand the true sense and mean- 
ing of the Scriptures.” 

But those for whom he spoke were not aware of 
facts, nor conversant with thoughts, which since then 
have forced themselves upon the mind of Christendom. 
We are now face to face with questions which had not 
dawned on them. And it has become our duty to push 
this early Canon to its logical consequences, and to ask 
what we are to do if we find that, on some of these 
questions, the apparent or real testimony of any portion 
of Scripture contradicts the testimony within? Two 
centuries have brought a wonderful advance, not only 
in knowledge, but even in ideas of justice. Less than 
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two centuries ago, Penn himself, the champion of 
English liberties, was keeping slaves ! 

Few, probably, of the early Friends found in the 
doctrine of a destiny of endless sin and misery for 
those who die impenitent, anything at variance with 
their ideas of right.* The same cannot be said of their 
successors of to-day, and the supposed “double and 
agreeing testimony” to this doctrine, no longer exists. 
We may either hold by the popular interpretation of 
Scripture and neglect the inward testimony, or hold by 
the latter and reject the former. In either case we 
desert the mental standpoint of our predecessors. But 
if, on re-examining Scripture, we find that the popular 
interpretation is wrong, and that the true one agrees 
with what we believe to be the testimony of the Spirit 
within us, it is obvious that the Canon of our prede- 
cessors again applies, and that in adopting the new 
interpretation we are doing what Fox, Barclay, and 
Penn, would have been foremost in doing, had they 
been now in our place. 

As far, indeed, as the Early Friends saw that the in- 
terpretations of Scripture then prevalent contradicted 
the “ testimony within,” so far they unhesitatingly 
repudiated them, without being always very careful to 
be correct in arguing their own case from Scripture. 


* George Fox, however, seems to have anticipated the ultimate 
extinction of all evil. See the quotation which heads this chapter, 
and compare his Journal (Leeds Edition), vol. ii., p. 260 top, p. 293 
bottom, p. 386 top ; and Epistle 358 ; “ the devil’s power is not 
eternal ; it had a beginning and must have an ending.” 
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Barclay’s Apology, for example, bases one part of its 
textual argument against water baptism on a misap- 
prehension of Eph. iv. 5 (where “one baptism” means 
“the same,” not “single”), And this repudiation of 
prevalent doctrines, as contrary to the testimony within, 
was not confined to minor matters. The Apology 
arraigns the still widely accepted Lutheran interpreta- 
tion of Justification by Faith; and the Early Friends, 
though exceedingly active in missionary efforts, were 
the first Christian body in modern times to proclaim 
that no man’s destiny hereafter depends on his know- 
ledge of the history of things concerning Christ. 

But the Canon of the Early Friends is, we repeat, of 
wider application than they themselves were aware. 
They accepted, in common with almost all religious 
minds of their age, not only the ordinary doctrine as to 
future punishment, but certain others as to the death of 
Christ, and the inspiration of Scripture, which equally 
religious minds of to-day are challenging, as contrary 
to the testimony of conscience and reason. Yet, on 
examining their writings, we find that, although the 
accepted theology of their day laid quite as much stress 
on these doctrines as it lays on them still, they were 
seldom referred to by the Early Friends. We should in 
fact scarcely know that they held them, were it not from 
the replies which they made to opponents, who, from 
their silence, supposed that they denied them. These 
doctrines were apparently received by the Early Friends 
rather by tradition than upon their own merits. They 
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lay in their minds alike unrealised, unquestioned, and 
unproductive. The whole stress of early Quaker 
preaching was laid on a present salvation from sin, and 
on the presence and power of Christ’s Spirit in His 
people. And this was because these things were reali- 
ties of which the preachers felt the lfe-giving power. 
If those religious beliefs which were lying dormant in 
their minds, had had any real power over their hearts, 
they would have preached them also. As it was they 
were silent about them, because it was contrary to 
their conception of the true call to the ministry to 
preach any beliefs,—no matter how unquestioningly 
held by the intellect,—if they did not also feel the 
power of them over their conscience. Herein lay 
largely the power of their preaching. “By manifesta- 
tion of the truth they commended themselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.” They spoke as, 
according to their apprehension, they were moved by 
the Spirit, not as schooled by Theologians. 

As we read the works of the Early Friends—and 
notably the journal and epistles of George Fox—we 
find that we are in a region of life and thought remote 
from that of the schools. There is no “plan of salva- 
tion ” set forth;:—only the fact. We are in the region 
of religion, not of theology. Indeed the systematising 
of doctrine prevalent in their day was so distasteful to 
them that, dreading its chilling effect on the heart, and 
seeing the error of many of its deductions, they, with 
singular wisdom, were careful to use as far as possible 
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only the language of Scripture in their official state- 
ments of doctrine. ‘ Thanks be unto God,” said William 
Penn, in the rejoinder from which we have quoted, 
“ that only is our creed.” 

Consequently, it is honourably open to any of us as 
Friends to accept for ourselves such interpretations of 
the language of the New Testament as appear to us to 
be true, so long as we believe them to be the comple- 
ment or development, and not the reversal, of the views 
of the founders of the Society. 

Consequently also, an attempt on the part of any of 
us to bind down our whole Church, now and hereafter, 
to any one interpretation of that language, would not 
only mean the construction of a creed in language more 
explicit than that of the New Testament, but would be 
as ungrateful to those to whom we owe our heritage of 
freedom, as it would be unwise and unjust. 

As it is, the Society of Friends is in the privileged 
position of being less fettered by a creed imposed by 
external authority than perhaps any other religious 
body which accepts the Divinity of our Lord. It is at 
the same time democratic in organisation. It has, 
therefore, a great responsibility in view of the special 
religious needs of the present day. It should be gather- 
ing to itself in brotherhood not only the poor and the 
ignorant, but the intellectual also. Both require a 
religion of extreme simplicity. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 


THE concluding paragraphs of this chapter receive a sad com- 
mentary in steps recently taken by Friends in America to formulate 
a Yigid creed. A General Conference, held at Richmond, Indiana, 
September 23rd—27th, 1887, adopted, practically without discussion, 
a very lengthy “ Declaration of Faith,” which so far departs from 
the language of Scripture as to assert explicitly all the character- 
istic and most objectionable dogmas of traditional Theology. The 
acceptance of this document can, however, scarcely be enforced on 
individual Friends, and in any case the true spirit of Quakerism will 
for ever speak to the nation at large in the noble religious poems of 
Whittier. 

All the points in the “ Declaration” that call for special criticism 
have been anticipated in the following pages and need not here be 
further referred to. Itis a pleasanter task to express the earnest 
desire of those Friends whose thoughts are represented in the 
present essay, for a spirit of loving forbearance in regard to the 
profounder matters of doctrine. 

The difference between our standpoint and that of those who 
would hold by this “Declaration” is exclusively intellectual. On 
the one hand, though they assert the endless sin and misery of those 
who die impenitent, they really believe in the compassion and 
holiness of God. And on the other hand we accept every single 
statement of the New Testament with regard to the purpose of our 
Lord’s death, honestly believing that the sense in which we take 
each statement is the true one, and with no desire to escape from 
any doctrine, however “‘ humbling” to ourselves, if only it be true. 
We, many of us, once thought and felt with those who still remain 
in their old beliefs, and we know that the estrangement between 
them and us is of the head and not of the heart; and, even in- 
tellectually, the difference is often more in seeming than in reality, 
for it not unfrequently depends on the acceptance by them of 
words and phrases which they have never really examined. 

We are not surprised—only grieved—that many whom we love 
regard us as presumptuous questioners of the ways of God, and as 
‘“‘ denying even the Master that bought us.” Just as a man may 
look at his friend through the wrong end of a telescope and suppose 
him to be immensely further away than he is, so they think that 
we have wandered far from that which is most precious to them. 
And yet, though we cannot reassure them, we are standing close 
to them—heart to heart, grieving at their grief. 

December, 1887. a. es 
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“THE IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE Gop.” 
THE DIVINE PURPOSE AND THE DIVINE MRANS. 


THE distinctive belief that has taken hold of those 
whose thoughts this essay attempts to set forth, is that 
God has revealed Himself to the world in Christ, as One 
whose unchangeable purpose for the sinner is to win 
him to holiness, and who will never cease to use means 
to this end so long as his reformation is possible—if, 
indeed, it can ever become impossible. 

This is no novel interpretation of the New Testament 
records. We hope to show good reason for believing 
that it was the Apostolic view of the Gospel. It is 
well known that it was held as a very anchor of his 
soul by Origen, “the noblest, loftiest and most loving 
of the teachers of the Ancient Church.”* It is known 
also that after his days it was widely accepted, and that 
it only fell into oblivion when, under Augustine, the 
Church began to regard her own outward baptism as 
essential to “salvation.” 

That most men now interpret the New Testament 
far otherwise is no proof that they are right in so 


* Dean Plumptre. Compare Westcott on Origen, Contemp. 
Rev., 1879. 
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doing. The truth of any doctrine is not affected by the 
number of its adherents. And we Friends should, of 
all men, be most willing to recognise this; for, though 
insignificantly few in numbers, we feel it alike our duty 
and privilege to take a very different stand on some 
important matters from that of the great majority of 
professing Christians. 

We propose in this chapter to dwell a little further 
on our view of the purpose announced to us in the 
Gospel, and then to consider the great outward means 
that have been adopted for its accomplishment. 

1. We cannot but believe that God’s supreme purpose 
in His dealing with all men, both here and hereafter, is 
their holiness, that is to say that they may come to 
resemble Himself through wholly and ever increasingly 
loving the good for its own sake. He seeks our willing 
obedience for our own sakes. He has taught us the 
duty and privilege of helpfulness, as the pre-eminent 
and all-comprehensive law of our being. He can never, 
therefore, Himself cease to love and pity the sinner, and 
to do for him whatever is truly helpful. “Good and 
upright is the Lord, therefore will He instruct sinners 
in the way.” (Ps. xxv. 8.) Hence we believe that His 
holiness, simply because it is holiness, “will not be 
satisfied till it has, if possible, communicated itself to 
every spirit how guilty and degraded soever.” The 
more humbly and thankfully we think of the Divine 
goodness to ourselves, the more hopefully we must 
think of what it may effect for others. 
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Furthermore, it has been lovingly provided that in 
all progress in holiness we find a sense of real life and 
happiness apparently capable of boundless growth. And 
since our own pleasure in giving pleasure is from Him, 
we may also believe that God delights to give us all 
such joys as may harmonise with the strengthening of 
our character. “No good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” 

Now this conception of the Divine purpose of love 
neither needs nor admits defence. It brings conviction 
of itself. Forbid it to anyone who has once seen the 
beauty of holiness such as this, and he will be driven 
to atheism or to despair. He dare not accept any lower 
ideal of the Divine. 

And this ideal would be accepted, surely, by all 
Christians were it not for its supposed opposition to 
Scripture. Take for instance the following picture of a 
father’s love. On what principle can anyone maintain 
that it is not also true of “the Father from whom every 
fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named”? “Said 
one of my little ones to the youngest, ‘You must be 
good, you know, or father won’t love you. . . . Thenl 
called him to myself, as God seeks to call us, and I said 
gravely and tenderly, ‘Do you know what you have 
said? It is not true, my boy,—not a bit true.” ‘Isn’t 
it?’ said the little one, surprised and doubtful. ‘No, 
I said, ‘it is far away from the truth” ‘But you won’t 
love us if we are not good, will you?’ he asked. ‘ Yes, 
I said, ‘L can’t help loving you. TL shall love you for ever 
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and ever because I can’t help it. When you are good I 
shall love you with a love that makes me glad, and 
when you are not good I shall love you with a love 
that hurts me, but I can’t help loving you, because I 
am your father.” * 

If once accepted, this belief in the unalterable pur- 
pose of God for the sinner brings a wonderful change in 
the spiritual horizon. 

“Tt is,’ says Thomas Erskine, “a memorable moment 
in the history of a man’s spirit, when the righteousness 
of God ceases to be a ground of anxiety or apprehension, 
and becomes a ground of assured hope and confidence,— 
when he perceives that it cannot be satisfied with 
punishment, but must always desire to communicate 
itself. As soon as he discovers that the purpose of God 
in giving him a law is to train him into a participation 
of His own righteousness and blessedness, that very 
moment the Law becomes Gospel, and his Judge be- 
comes his Father. The revelation of this purpose, then, 
is the Gospel, and it is virtually made to every man, for 
the light in his conscience which condemns his sin 
ought to be understood as ‘the goodness of God leading 
him to repentance.’ What means God may use for 


* Mark Guy Pearse, From him, such words are very significant. 
Is the great Wesleyan Church at last beginning to doubt the 
existence of an everlasting and material hell ? 

+ In other words (for the thought is one which cannot be too 
strongly enforced), its presence is an assurance to us of Divine 
guidance and love. It does not disclose a taskmaster or spy. 
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this end we cannot tell, but when we see what His 
fatherly purpose is, we are enabled to trust ourselves in 
His hands and to look without fear into an unending 
futurity.”— The Spiritual Order, pp. 67-8. 

2. We further believe that the manifestation of the 
Divine in a human life, as seen in Christ, is the most 
effectual outward means that could be employed to 
bring us to holiness. 

For it is a fact of our nature that we are more power- 
fully impressed by example than by precept or reflection. 
And of all things outward, nothing can so determine us 
to right conduct as the living example and personal 
influence of those whom we deeply reverence and love. 
We know by experience how, in the presence of such 
an one, temptation loses its power, and the most difficult 
duty becomes strangely attractive. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to suppose that a revelation addressing itself to 
our nature as it now is, should, to be most effective, 
make use of this unique power of personal attachment. 

And it is precisely this power that has been the great 
outward means employed, both in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, to save men from their sins. For sin is the will 
to do that which is known to be wrong, and therefore no 
other removal of rt 18s possible than the substitution of a 
right will. 

Before the coming of Christ the outward dealings of 
God with the Jews had resulted in making them feel 
that they had individually to do with no careless local 
deity, but with One who, though Almighty and All- 
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holy, was yet compassionately interested in themselves. 
And the earnest Jew had thus already gained, what 
few, indeed, amongst the heathen knew then or know 
now, a concern for right conduct inspired at once by 
awe and by gratitude. And the coming of Christ must 
have indefinitely deepened this awe and gratitude in 
every Jew who believed in Him as the Son of God. 

But further than this, and apart from anything else 
which that coming may have been intended to teach 
him, it brought to bear upon him in its most helpful 
form the unique power of Living Example. The man- 
date, ‘Be ye holy, for Lam holy,” was now illuminated 
by, and transformed into, the inspiring and winning 
call, “Take up thy cross, and follow Me.” And what 
this “expulsive power of a new affection” was to the 
believing Jew is seen in the well-known words, “For 
what the law could not do, in that 1t was weak through 
the flesh, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh, that 
the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” Paul 
knew what it was to be crucified with Christ in self- 
sacrifice for others. 

Even considered as a mere object-lesson given us in 
the past, nothing could more bring home to every type 
of mind the beauty of holiness, than the hfe and death 
of our Lord as recorded in the New Testament. They 
exemplify it with the highest conceivable impressive- 
ness and attractiveness. or we can think more clearly 
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about Christ's character than about God’s. “The Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld His 
glory, glory as of the only-begotten from the Father), full 
of grace and truth.” 
“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 


In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought ; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.”* 


And this example of goodness, though, in itself, more 
humbling to us than anything in Judaism, is at the 
same time a source of continual hope. For it links us 
to the Divine. Christ as “the Image of the Invisible 
God” (Col. i. 15), shows us that, as we have already 
said, the Divine ideals of goodness are not different in 
kind from our own. We have “the illumination of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 


‘* So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 
We know in Thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed.” + 
He thus enables us to love God for His own charac- 
ter’s sake. He reveals, too, the possibilities of our own 
nature, showing us “what we may ourselves ultimately 


* “Tn Memoriam,” xxxvi. + Whittier, “ Our Master.” 
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become, in power of brotherhood and in sacrifice, when 
taken up into the nature of God.” For as our hearts 
are drawn out in gratitude to Him, who for our sakes 
became man and died on the Cross, we find that the 
axe is laid to the very roots of selfishness in us. 

Yet it is only when we apprehend our Lord as still 
living and still accessible, that we can know the fulness 
of His present redeeming power. We have not only 
His example, but Himself. 

Now, whilst utterly disclaiming ability to analyse 
His healing and life-giving power over us, we must 
admit, if we examine the workings of our own minds, 
that the main influence of which we are conscious, is 
one in kind with the influence over us of some earthly 
friend whom we deeply reverence and love—an in- 
fluence which itself also we are unable to analyse. 

And this influence, this power of a high and intense 
personal attachment, is exerted precisely in the way 
that we can recognise as of greatest advantage for us. 
For if it were physically possible that our Lord could, 
every moment of our lives, accompany each of us in 
bodily form, warning, encouraging, guiding, and explain- 
ing, the inspiration of such a presence might well be- 
come a spell from which we should find it difficult 
to escape, and we should be likely to act and think 
correctly without the discipline of enduring temptation 
and difficulty. But for men, the condition of moral 
responsibility, and therefore of holiness as distinct from 
innocence, is that measure of independence which we 
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call free-will, whereby, within a certain range, we have 
power of choice between good and evil. So that any- 
thing that would overbear this freedom would not be 
real helpfulness. 

And this is recognised in the continuance to us of 
our Lord’s presence in spirit only. It is thus that His 
words, “It is expedient for you that I go away,” are 
reconciled with His injunction, “Abide in Me.” We 
are left sufficiently to ourselves to let our own choice 
and conviction have free play, and yet we have also the 
continual companionship of the Son of Man. We can 
at any moment pause to feel the influence of Him who 
is not ashamed to call us His friends and His brethren. 
And it is matter of daily experience that, to the sorely 
tempted, the thought of His presence brings the instant 
strength that nothing else can bring. “I can hesitate 
no longer. I am grieving Him who died for me.” In 
a moment, weakness and discouragement are gone, and 
we are breathing the air of victory and of hope. 

Such appear to be the reasons for the incarnation 
and death of our Lord, to which, in his opening 
chapters, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
careful to direct his readers, before he considers the 
relation of that death to the Jewish sacrifices. 

And indeed the only essential element of Christianity 
to which nothing analogous is found in any other 
religion of the world, is this power of the Example of 
Self-sacrifice for others on the part of a Divine and 
ever-present Being. 
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CO TLAPT ERs fii 
ON THE FUNCTIONS OF REASON AND CONSCIENCE. 


WE propose now to consider the claims of Reason 
and Conscience to judge of anything outside them- 
selves, which professes to be or to contain Divine 
revelation. 

That they both have some right to do so, all Christians, 
consciously or unconsciously, allow. For no one could 
accept Scripture as in any way authoritative, if all of 
its teachings were contradicted by either of them. 

Yet in their relation to Scripture the functions 
usually assigned to reason and conscience seem arbi- 
trary. They are apparently to be consulted only in so 
far as it pleases the interpreter. He will not, for 
instance, accept as authoritative “ the plain and obvious 
meaning” of some at least of the following passages: 
—Gen. i. 31 (“evening and morning, the sixth day”); 
Gen. iii. 8 (“walking in the garden”); Gen. vii. 
19-23 (“every creeping thing... died”); Josh. x. 
13 (“the sun stood still”); Prov. i. 26 (“mock when 
your fear”); Matt. v. 40 (“cloke also”); Mark x1. 
23-4 (“this mountain”); Luke xxii. 19 (“this is my 
body”); Acts xv. 29 (“things strangled”); [om. 
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ix. 16-23 (“Pharaoh ... vessel unto dishonour ”) ; 
Rey. xiv. 11 (“smoke of their torment”). Yet, though 
most Bible readers explain away, or put wide meanings 
into, many such passages as these, they will refuse to 
do the same by other passages, which equally call for 
such treatment. 

Further, we may note that the denial of the claims 
of reason and conscience to be for us the final judges 
of asserted Revelation, 7s precisely the apologetic stand- 
point of the Mohammedan.* The Koran throws a spell 
upon him which cannot be broken by things in it which 
are contrary to his reason and conscience. Such things 
are difficulties, he admits, but he leaves them, because 
he thinks he has no right to judge the ways of “the 
Most High, the Compassionate.” And, so far as con- 
science is concerned, this standpoint is open to the 
objection that, if the Almighty may do what (we 
should say) is unjust, He may say what (we should say) 
is untrue, and if so, of what use is His word to us? + 

It is needful, therefore, to examine the limits of the 
claims in question. 

As to feason. ‘There is a distinction to be emphasised 
between things contrary to reason and things beyond 
it. teason does not ask to have everything explained 
before it can believe. Take, for instance, the Incar- 

* Compare Yearly Meeting Epistle, 1881, “There is no appeal 
from them (the Holy Scriptures) to any other authority whatso- 


ever.” — Wordsadopted by the Richmond “ Declaration.” (See p. 24.) 
Tt See Appendix A. 
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nation. Philosophers do not doubt that a connexion 
exists between their own consciousness of continuous 
personal identity, and the ever-changing atoms of their 
brain, although they declare that the mode of the con- 
nection must be “utterly and for ever inconceivable” 
(Tyndall). But if we can neither conceive this, nor 
give any explanation of our sense of power to choose 
between right and wrong, it is plain that we cannot 
hope to comprehend the possible modes of Divine 
existence or consciousness. So that the impossibility 
of explaining the Incarnation does not stand in the 
way of our believing in it. 

As to Conscience. Much harm has been done to the 
cause of Outward Revelation by attempts to separate 
“the natural conscience” from “the enlightenment of 
the Spirit.”* It is surely better to regard all con- 
sciences as enlightened by the Spirit, though in different 
degrees. Quakerism has ever held that the heathen are 
not without some enlightenment from God’s Spirit, but 
where is there evidence of this, if not in their con- 
sciences? (Compare Rom. ii. 14-15). Conscience can- 
not be a faculty of the “natural man,” or, in modern 
language, “lower self,” for it witnesses against it. It is 
a faculty of the “spiritual” man, or “higher self.” It is 
the sense by which we feel anything to be our duty. It 
is the sense which both approves that which is morally 


* As in “Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends,” p. 19, 
and in the Richmond “Declaration.” The aim is to discredit 
the voice of Conscience in matters of doctrine. 
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good, when this is adequately presented, and recog- 
nises its obligatory character. In the words of Matthew 
Arnold—“ It is an indication, irrespective of our arbi- 
trary wish and fancy, of what we ought to do. We 
feel that we did not make it, that it is discovered to us, 
that it is what it is, whether we will or no.” 

These attempts to separate “the natural conscience ” 
from “the enlightenment of the Spirit” often arise from 
a mistaken unwillingness to regard the Divine Being 
as in any way responsible for any errors of human be- 
hef. But the colour-blind man takes error for truth, 
and yet He who created him is alone responsible for 
this. So too, no wish on our part to believe otherwise 
can alter the fact that in His ordering a large portion 
of mankind has been left—we must believe for sufficient 
reasons—with very imperfect and erroneous ideas as to 
right and wrong. And we need not shrink from 
admitting this, for “our safety does not lie in the 
present perfection of our knowledge of the will of God 
but in our sincerity in obeying the light we have, and 
in seeking for more.” * 

In other words, moral earnestness is to the individual 
of more importance than accurate moral perception. 
No line can be drawn between the so-called “en- 
lightened,” and the “unenlightened” conscience. There 
remains even in the most enlightened Christians, a con- 
tinual, though diminishing, liability to error in judging 
of duty. And this fallibility of the moral judgment 

* F, Myers, “ Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and Theology.” 
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leaves room for the discipline of its constant training. 
We cannot suppose that, were Christ with us in bodily 
form, He would,at ourrequest, always remove our doubts 
as to what things are right and what are wrong, and thus 
obviate the necessity for our thinking for ourselves. 

“In God we live and move and have our being.” 
And the power of moral vision that any man may have 
is as directly due to the Divine working in him as is 
his power of physical vision. And the latter may illus- 
trate the former. 

The essential thing in Eye-sight is the power of dis- 
tinguishing the presence of light by a feeling different 
in kind from any other. Eye-sight may vary in 
sensitiveness and accuracy, from the faintest and most 
confused apprehension of light, to the subtlest appre- 
ciation of form, and of depth and variety of colour. 
This variation may depend on differences either in nerve 
power, or the ocular apparatus, or external conditions, 
or training; and in disease phantasms may be mistaken 
for realities. Yet, in spite of all sources of error, both 
subjective and objective, there are times when “we 
cannot but believe our eyes.” The artist who can de- 
tect a difference of colour inappreciable by others, is 
compelled to believe himself right in spite of any ex- 
ternal authority brought to bear against him. 

It is so with Conscience, which is the Moral Vision. 
Its one essential and universal feature is that, by a 
feeling different in kind from any other—that of moral 
obligatoriness, “I ought ”—7t recognises that such a thing 
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as duty exists. But the accuracy with which conscience 
discriminates duty may vary vastly, either by differences 
in “the supply of the Spirit” (to use Paul’s expression), 
or by differences in intellectual and moral condition, 
either inherited, or imposed by education, or acquired 
by the practice or neglect of obedience to duty previously 
perceived. The eye can neither see truthfully through 
coloured glass, nor picture to itself cclours before 
unseen; but if the glass be removed, or the colour be 
exhibited, it can appreciate what it could not otherwise 
imagine. So our vision of duty may be marred by 
many things, but as these are removed it ever approaches 
nearer to truth. And when some higher moral truth 
than any yet perceived is clearly presented to a con- 
science quickened by the resolve to do the right, it is 
recognised as such, just as we may recognise the truth 
and beauty of some poetic idea which we could not origi- 
nate. So that the conscience of the individual has, in 
spite of all liabilities to error, a verifying function in 
reference to that which claims to be moral truth. If, 
for instance, we compare the thought of a Father who 
seeks his child’s highest good for a short while only, 
with the thought of a Father who seeks it always, we 
pronounce the latter the higher moral ideal because we 
see it to be such, as the eye sees crimson to be redder 
than pink. We cannot but approve it. 

This verifying function claimed for conscience, is 
consistent with the fact that many who are sincerely 
seeking to follow reason and conscience, become mate- 
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rialists. It is not, probably, that their consciences do 
not respond to Scripture presentments of holiness, but 
rather that, intellectual difficulties having presented 
themselves without sufficiently counter-balancing con- 
siderations, their belief in Divine Providence has been 
suspended. On the other hand, those who submit their 
conscience to be overruled by supposed external Divine 
Authority, are not thereby withheld from holding views 
which, as in the case of hyper-Calvinists and Moham- 
medans, may not only be sadder than the negations of 
atheism, but to some minds more harmful. For there 
are some men to whom their view as to the character 
of God is of greater practical influence in shaping their 
lives, than belief in His existence. 

We have seen that there are facts beyond the com- 
prehension of our reason. So too there may be dealings 
of the rightness of which conscience may be unable to 
judge, through not knowing all the facts of the case. 
But conscience can always judge of the feelings that 
ought to govern the deeds. The book of Job is at once 
a confession of ignorance as to the reasons for the per- 
mission of apparent injustice amongst men, and of trust. 
as to God’s good purpose in it. 

So in regard to what is perhaps the greatest moral 
difficulty with which Christianity, in common with 
every form of Theism, is confronted—the permission of 
suffering in the brute creation. We could not, as George 
MacDonald puts it, worship “the Being who would be 
unfair toa beetle.” We cannot believe that He, without 
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whom “not a sparrow falls to the ground,” permits the 
existence of any innocent creature to be on the whole 
a calamity to itself. We trust that there is something 
which we have not grasped, that in spite of appearances 
it is otherwise arranged, and that God is 


“ Love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law.” * 


We feel that there is, after all, a beauty and a tender- 
ness in outward nature which Science cannot account 
for. “Like the anatomist’s knife, it pursues the life in 
vain.” + We remember that our own sense of the duty 
of compassion cannot be the product merely of blind 
physical forces, and in this witness of Conscience, and 
not in external evidence, we base in the last resort our 
belief in One whose “ tender mercies are over all His 
works.” 
“ Only deep down in the heart doth He declare 
His constant presence ; there, though the outward sky 
Be darkened, shines a little speck of fair, 
A light which cannot die.” * 
With Wordsworth, we believe that the sense of duty 
is indeed the 


“ Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 


The view of Conscience thus set forth harmonises,. 


* In Memoriam, lvi. 

+t Hinton, “Man and his Dwelling-place.” And see Ruskin, 
passim. 

ft From “Behind the Veil,” in “Songs of Two Worlds,” by 
L. Morris. 
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we believe, with all that can be claimed by any theory 
of Evolution, regarded as “ gradual creation by a Creator 
upon a definite plan.” For it not only admits that a 
tendency to a sensitive conscience or the reverse may 
descend by inheritance, but it admits any relation 
between conscience and our own physical nature, or 
the brute creation, which such a theory may involve. 
Yet our ineradicable sense of obligation in regard to 
conduct, is the denial of any theory of Evolution that 
denies a Creator. Universal Necessity cannot have 
given rise to the universal human consciousness of 
Free-will. “For wnder the shadow of an endless chain 
of cause and effect, an ‘ought’ would become impossible, 
since nothing could ever be otherwise than it is. The 
sense of duty would become an inexplicable deception, 
and its immeasurable claim over us would be reduced 
to that of the instinct which bids us eat when we are 
hungry.” * Again, the yielding to passion would be 
no longer blameworthy, for we should have no choice 
in the matter. We should neither loathe the seducer, 
nor reverence the saint. Neither sin nor righteousness 
would exist. We should not be men, but automata. 

Our position as to the claims of reason and conscience 
to judge of asserted Divine Revelation is therefore clear. 
Such asserted Revelation must not contradict the verdict 
of either, if we are to accept it. 

This position does not flatter either reason or con- 
science. It simply recognises our responsibility for 


* From the Spectator. 
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their use. Surely it is a position of the truest reverence 
both for Scripture and for God. For Scripture—because 
(to use the words of William Penn) “ doth not he rather 
lessen the authority of the Scriptures, that will allow 
us no other evidence of truth but themselves?” For 
God—because we believe that He is not seeking to 
overpower us by outward authority, but that He desires 
the genuine recognition of His truth and His perfections 
by all our faculties that are capable of recognising them 
—by our inmost and highest selves. And this kind of 
homage we can never pay, unless we really examine 
what claims to be His truth. From very reverence 
therefore, we must not allow His gifts of reason and 
conscience to be overborne by accepting as authoritative 
any asserted teaching of Scripture which contradicts 
them. If we cannot see the true explanation of the 
passages supposed to support such teaching, we must be 
content to leave them till we gain more light. Any 
other position than this at once puts the unlearned at 
the mercy of theologians. A Scotchman, brought up 
under the shadow of Calvinism, would undoubtedly be 
justified in believing that Divine love extends to all 
men and not to the “elect” only, although he might be 
utterly unable to explain his minister’s “ proof texts” 
of the contrary. 

All Christians profess to believe that the Holy Spirit 
may lay upon individuals special and unaccountable 
impressions of personal duty. Yet though the reasons 
for a step may not be seen, we must be sure that it is 
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compatible with what we otherwise believe to be right, 
before we are justified in taking it. There may be 
phantasms of the conscience as well as of the eye. 

Now we find that the Biblical treatment of the claims 
of conscience is in entire accord with the foregoing 
position. 

There is no evidence that any religious commandment 
or teaching of the Old Testament was in conflict with 
the conscience of those for whom it was provided. 
Even Abraham’s offering of Isaac was doubtless in 
accordance with then prevalent religious convictions 
regarding human sacrifice. And further, there is evidence 
that the later prophets recognised an increasing enlight- 
enment of conscience amongst their contemporaries, 
and adapted their teaching to it. (See especially the 
eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel.) And when we remember 
the debasing character of the Canaanite worship, we may 
even go further and read in Deuteronomy xiii. 1-5, an 
appeal to conscience. This remarkable passage contem- 
plates enticement to idolatry from a prophet who can 
appeal to signs and wonders, and yet it requires the 
people to reject him, in reliance on what they knew of 
the true God. 

And when we come to the New Testament, we find, 
in accordance with the aim of Christianity to make 
every man’s conscience a law unto himself of constantly 
increasing clearness, that everywhere the highest and 
final appeal is made by implication to it, and not to 
miracle or to outward authority. And by our Lord and 
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by the Apostle Paul the appeal is made explicitly 
also :— 

Luke xii. 57: “ Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right ?” 

John xvii. 23: “If I have spoken evil, bear witness 
of the evil.” 

2 Cor. iv. 2: ‘*By the manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” 

Nay, the Apostle so respected conscience as to pro- 
hibit the enforcement on a weak brother of a very 
important principle, which he tells us he himself knew 
by revelation to be the truth. (Rom. xiv. 14.) An 
example perhaps unique in history! 

Conversely, the New Testament being, as we believe, 
the record of God’s highest outward revelation of Him- 
self to man, the reverent enquiring study of it is the 
best intellectual means of training and enlightening the 
conscience to which it appeals. As disciples of a 
Teacher and followers of One who desires that we “ may 
be filled with the knowledge of His will in all spiritual 
wisdom and understanding,” we should pray that we 
may increasingly see the truth of His teachings. Our 
Lord is the light of the World, and therefore, we believe, 
desires to be seen as such. 

We shall conclude this discussion with the weighty 
words of Dr. Allon: “ To a man’s own moral conscious- 
ness all teachings of religion must appeal. I do not 
hesitate to say that no word of God in the Bible, no 
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element of the religious system of Jesus Christ, can 
achieve any practical religious hold upon us, unless it 
carries the assent of our own conscience. We might 
submit to it as to a supreme authority, we might accept 
it as a metaphysical theology ; but unless it entered our 
conscience, and possessed our religious convictions, it 
could not possibly excite our religious feeling, or rule 
our religious conduct. Do not let us be afraid of saying 
that our conscience, our moral sense, must in this sense 
be to us the ultimate test of all God’s teachings. If 
the teachings do not justify themselves to our conscience 
when it is earnestly excited, and we are sincerely soli- 
citous to know the truth, they are, to say the least, utterly 
unsuited to us, and the probability is that we have mis- 
conceived them, and that they are not God’s truths at 
all.”* 


* “ Contemporary Review,” Vol. 32, p. 353. 1878. 
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CH Auk Lote ie G LAV: 
THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ACCOMMODATION AND SPIRITUAL 
INSIGHT. 


WirH regard to the interpretation of Scripture, it 
must always be remembered that we are dealing, not 
with a single work, but with a literature. It exhibits, 
indeed, a unity of Divine purpose, but also much diver- 
sity in origin, in style, in matter, and in importance to 
ourselves. To this literature we must apply such 
ordinary principles of interpretation as are required by 
a due regard to its metaphors, to its Jewish or Oriental 
modes of thought, and to the ruling ideas of the various 
ages it represents. 

Further, as regards the application to ourselves of its 
teachings when thus ascertained, it is needful to bear 
in mind the two principles of what we shall here call 
Accommodation and Spiritual Insight. 

1. It was by Accommodation to the imperfect intellec- 
tual and inoral state of the Jews in early times, that 
they were permitted to entertain thoughts as to religious 
truth and duty which were not only imperfect, but only 
partially true. For instance, the Book of Psalms does 
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not contain a single good wish for the enemies of its 
writers. Even the most repulsive imprecations on them 
were not felt to be wrong (Ps. cxxxvii.9). It was 

probably thus also, in part, that our Lord Himself ab- 
~ stained from expressly correcting many prevalent errors 
or imperfections of belief and practice ;—for example, 
as regarded the ritual law, war, slavery, and perhaps 
also, as regarded demoniacal possession. It was doubt- 
less needful that His life and words “should connect 
themselves with previous facts in Scripture, and certain 
prepossessions in the minds of those among whom. He 
lived, so that there might be no abrupt line of separation 
between the Divine dispensations, but that they might 
join on to each other without a shock, and constitute 
one great scheme, gradually unfolding itself from Law 
into Gospel.” * 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 


This is implied in the words—“ I have 


them now.” 

2. Nor, we may believe, has such accommodation 
been merely a concession to the necessities of the past 
—a reticence imposed on the teacher by the incapacity 
or prepossessions of the learners. It has probably sub- 
served a positive purpose of good. It appears intended 
to foster Spiritual Insight, that is to ‘‘ emphasise the 
principle of choice in the domain of interpretation as 
We recognise it in the domain of action.’ We gain 
moral power by being trained to follow that which even 


*F. Myers, “ Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and Theology.” 
t+ “Links and Clues,” p. 382. 
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mistakenly we believe to be right, and to refuse that 
which we believe to be evil. We gain moral insight by 
being trained to distinguish “the right from the wrong, 
the universally good from the temporarily and inciden- 
tally so, the higher interpretation from the lower, the 
spirit from the letter.” We are to “mutually endeavour 
to uplift thought and purify conception.” 

Now infallible, explicit, external authority would 
tend to repress this. Accordingly, even the Jews, who 
were so largely under outward authority, were neverthe- 
less at the same time trained to see many things for 
themselves, independently of it. Things so exceedingly 
important, and so manifestly of Divine ordering, as their 
belief in immortality, their practice of private prayer, 
and their assembling in the synagogue for worship and 
for mutual edification, were, so far as we know, due to 
gradual spiritual discernment or enlightenment, and 
not to explicit external revelation. 

Again, in the New Testament it is plain that our 
Lord dealt with principles rather than with specitic 
applications or injunctions, and that these principles are 
presented as appealing for ultimate sanction to the 
witness of conscience, to Spiritual Insight. 

Furthermore, our Lord employed figurative teaching, 
apparently not merely because of its impressiveness, 
but because of its potentiality. Those who could see a 
little of its truth would appropriate that little, those 
who could see more would appropriate more. And He 


continued to use it even when He found it misunder- 
D 
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stood ; insisting, as it were, that His followers should 
learn to see truths for themselves. 

The value attached to this individual search after 
truth, may be estimated by looking at its cost. For 
how much bitter controversy, superstition, bloodshed 
and misery, might apparently have been avoided, if there 
had been found in the New Testament such explicit 
words as the following: “This is a symbol of my body,” 
“No ritual is needful, nor any one form of church 
government,” “Slavery is wrong,” “ Drink no intoxica- 
tine drink,” * “Be kind to animals”! 

It is upon the two principles of Accommodation and 
Spiritual Insight that most Christians deal with such 
passages as Acts xv. 29. (“things strangled, and blood”). 
And we Friends boldly apply them to outward Baptism 
and the observance of the Lord’s Supper, in spite of the 
primd facie meaning of certain texts. 

But these principles are of much more importance 
and of wider application than is usually recognised. 

In the first place, they help us greatly in compre- 
hending the past. We are thus better able to see how 
God’s purposes have often been misunderstood even by 
those to whom some outward revelation of them was 
granted. For instance, it is plain that the Messianic 
element in the Old Testament was interpreted in accord- 
ance with the imperfect spiritual perceptions of the 
Jews. They were to receive Christ as a suffering 

Redeemer from spiritual bondage, and to convey the 


* The Mohammedan prohibition is successful. 
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knowledge of Him to the heathen around. Yet most 
of them, following what they might have said was the 
obvious meaning of their prophecies, anticipated a 
Prince reigning in outward splendour over all nations. 
So again, any Protestant must believe that the Christian 
Church as a whole has, on many points, fallen into 
errors from which, as said: above, a few additional 
explicit words in the New Testament might apparently 
have saved it. Yet the absence of such words has 
helped to deepen our sense of responsibility by necessi- 
tating reverent enquiry, and has established the right 
of private judgment. 

In the second place, the two principles we are con- 
sidering have an important bearing on the Christian 
belief of the future. When our Lord said “I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now,” He added the words “Howbeit when He, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall guide you into the 
truth in all its parts.” (John xvi. 15.) This is a promise 
of leading, not of information excluding effort on the 
part of those who are led.* And the promise doubtless 
still avails. From age to age the followers of Christ 
are to have guidance as to such aspects of religious 
truth as may become needful for them, whether they be 
aspects once accepted and since forgotten, or such as 
are new to human thought. For the latter supposition 
is at least possible. The facts and words of Scripture 
are fixed, but our understanding of them may increase. 


* See Westcott in “ The Speaker's Commentary.” 
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Our Lord blamed the Sadducees for not having seen 
what we should call “a new meaning” in the simple 
words, ‘I am the God of Abraham.” It is possible that 
in many matters we also err, “not knowing the Scrip- 
tures nor the power of God.” And just as doubt, born of 
erroneous teaching, helped to bring about the religious 
reforms of the sixteenth century, so the doubt of to-day 
may help to confirm faith and to ennoble life, by leading 
to a better understanding of the Divine dealings with 
men. 


“ New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast. 
of Truth.”* 


Since the ruling intellectual and moral ideas of one 
age may be much more advanced than those of another, 
we may expect to find in a religion able to meet the 
needs of all time, a power of accommodating or adjusting 
itself to advancing standards. And this we find in the 
religion of the Bible. It has not only suited the intel- 
lectual and moral ideas of less advanced ages, but has 
raised them. And to-day, under its influence, both 
reason and conscience are again earnestly asking for 
light, and Christianity is still able to bear the strain 
and to respond to their needs. It ever tends to guide 
and reward the search after truth. 

These principles of Accommodation and Spiritual In- 


* Lowell, “The Present Crisis,” and see the lines quoted 
p. 61. 
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sight are very helpful in rightly appreciating both the 
language and the silence of Scripture, and especially 
of our Lord, in relation to some momentous questions 
which we of to-day are asking. For the opposing 
results arrived at on these matters by Christians, who 
all believe that their interpretation of Scripture is the 
right one, show that its language in regard to them is 
not such as of itself to compel any one interpretation. 
Whatever may be its explanation, this fact is now a 
means of training our faith and spiritual insight, by 
inviting us in many words or things to read higher 
meanings than may have occurred either to those who 
have gone before us, or to ourselves at an earlier period. 
It would seen that, when reason and conscience demand it, 
we are intended, for our own discipline’s sake, to rise to 
conviction as to certain matters about which Scripture is 
not explicit. Or, in other words, that we are meant in 
these matters to believe without written injunction, to 
walk by faith and not by sight, just as we have seen 
that we are obliged to do when we examine God’s reve- 
lation of Himself to us in outward nature. 

It was doubtless a sense of this that led George Fox, 
in concluding his defence of the place of women in the 
early Quaker Church (Epistles 320), to add, “And if 
there were no Scripture for our men’s and women’s 
meetings, Christ is sufficient.”* 


* 1 Cor. iv. 6 (“ not to go beyond the things which are written 4) 
refers simply to the Scriptural standard of personal humility 
See Alford on the passage. 
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The position we have now laid down may be abun- 
dantly illustrated by a comparison, in regard to some 
of the matters we refer to, between the cuarded language 
of Scripture and much of the language in popular use. 
The latter is precise and rigid, without the potentiality 
of meaning, the “newness of the Spirit” of the former. 

Such arguments as are based on the silence of Scrip- 
ture, or on its want of explicitness, are, of course, only 
negative. But negative arguments may be very im- 
pressive. We meet the Roman Catholic or the High 
Churchman even more by the silences and general 
tenour of Scripture, than by its statements. And the 
negative argument before us seems unusually strong. 
There are certain subjects—for example, the Authority 
of Scripture, the Destiny of Man, and the Work of 
tedemption—about which the prevalent Theology holds 
that its own definite views have been held by all true | 
believers, from the time of the Apostles downwards, as 
of supreme importance. So that if any one accepting 
this Theology were now to write a few sentences dealing 
with these subjects, he would probably introduce ex- 
plicit language on the lines of the phrases which will 
shortly be mentioned as non-Scriptural. But we have 
in the New Testament at least ten or eleven speakers or 
writers all dealing more or less with these subjects, and 
some at considerable length, and yet in no case do they 
employ such language. And the absence of the language 
is strong evidence of the absence of the definite ideas 
which it would imply. For, if we might assume that 
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each of the ten was but as likely definitely to express 
- one of the now prevalent views as not to do so, then the 
probabilities against all ten failing, without collusion, to 
do so would be more than a thousand to one.* 


* Accurately, the tenth power of two, to one. 
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CH AP Ti ay. 
ON THE LIMITATION oF OUR Lorp’s KNOWLEDGE. 


WE have seen that the manifestation of the Divine 
through Incarnation must be, so far as we can see, the 
most effective outward means of bringing men to 
holiness. 

The great question that naturally follows is—Has it 
been employed? Was Jesus of Nazareth Divine 2 

Now, it does not fall within the scope of this essay to 
review the mass of affirmative evidence derivable from 
the New Testament records, nor to estimate the eviden- 
tial value of the witness of subsequent history, or of the 
spiritual experience of His followers. 

No explanation of the origin of Christianity is, we 
believe, possible, except on the supposition that Jesus 
was not only believed to be sinless and Divine, but was 
so im fact.* And yet how complete and distressing 
would be our intellectual or moral confusion, if that 
supposition involved anything contrary to reason or to 
conscience! In the remainder of this essay we hope to 
show reasons for believing that it does not. To this end 
we shall chiefly consider our Lord’s reported teachings 


* See Appendix B, on the Sinlessness of Christ. 
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on those three questions of primary importance which 
were mentioned at the close of the last chapter, viz. :-— 
The Authority of Scripture, the Destiny of Man, and the 
Work of Redemption. Subordinately, we shall consider 
the treatment of the same by the New Testament writers 
generally. The results of the enquiry will, we believe, 
be found to confirm the principles laid down in the 
foregoing portion of the essay, and to justify the appli- 
cation of them to the teaching of the New Testament 
on other and minor questions presenting difficulty, upon 
which, for brevity’s sake, we cannot enter. 

A close examination of the Gospels shows the high 
probability that, neither on these momentous questions 
nor on any others, were our Lord’s own teachings, as 
distinct from the reports of them which we have 
received, in any single point at variance with the ver- 
dict of our reason or conscience. 

But even if there were reason to suspect the presence 
of errors in the actual, as distinct from the reported, 
teachings of our Lord (a suspicion which perhaps some 
minds will feel bound to face, and which therefore, for 
their sakes, we shall examine), it by no means follows 
that we can only accept the Incarnation at the penalty 
of mental confusion, for everything depends on how far 
our Lord “ entered within the limitations”* of the 
creature. And of this we have no evidence except that 
supplied by the New Testament. 


* Yearly Meeting Epistle, 1885. 
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This affords no ground for the supposition that His 
moral and spiritual vision was, during His public 
ministry, subject to any limitation whatsoever. 

On the other hand, it is plain from Luke ii. 52 (“ Jesus 
advanced in wisdom”) that our Lord was not regarded 
as omniscient in His boyhood. And in His manhood 
we are expressly informed that His intellectual know- 
ledge was limited. (Mark xiii. 32, “Neither the 
Son”; and Matt. xxiv, 36, R.V., “ but the Father only.”) 
The continuous partial limitation of one mode of con- 
sciousness in our Lord is no more incompatible with 
His Divinity than the occasional suspension of His 
entire consciousness, which is also recorded (Mark iv. 38, 
“Asleep on the cushion”), And there are many 
passages and incidents which imply some limitation of 
His knowledge during His public ministry. Such a 
limitation is necessarily involved in the prayer: “If it 
be possible, let this cup pass away from me.” It is the 
only satisfactory explanation of the words: “ Who is it 
that touched me? ... Some one did touch me, for I 
perceived that power had gone forth from me” (Luke 
vill. 45-46, R.V.). It explains numerous expressions in 
the Gospels, such as “When the Lord knew” (John 
lv. 1); “And when Jesus heard it, He marvelled” 
(Matt. viii. 10); “And He marvelled because of their 
unbelief” (Mark vi. 6). 

Yet we are told nothing of the extent of this limita- 
tion. The Gospel which records Christ’s knowledge of 
the tribute stater (Matt. xvii. 27}, implies also that He 
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did not know that He would not find fruit on the barren 
fig-tree (chap. xxi. 19. Compare Mark’ xi.:13).. We 
may rest assured that all needful knowledge was always 
eranted Him, and more we need not desire to know. 

To many minds these thoughts distinctly deepen their 
sense of the perfectness of the love of Him who could even 
to this extent “empty Himself” (Phil. ii. 7), and place 
Himself in sympathy with us. The Temptation in the 
Wilderness and the Agony in the Garden show us that 
the Son of Man had to trust the Father, and walk by 
faith and not by sight, that He might in all things be 
made like unto His brethren. If a physician, knowing 
the risks he would run, were to minister to the plague- 
stricken, be attacked by the malady, and recover only 
to find his memory of the past and his stores of know- 
ledge gone, would those whose lives he had rescued 
honour him the less? Our Lord did not lay aside sin- 
lessness ; and knowledge is immeasurably lower than 
love. Our spirits neither can nor ought to adore even 
infinite Power or infinite Intellect, but it is at our peril 
if we do not reverence any manifestation of Goodness. 
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CHAP THR’ Vil 
ON THE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE. 


WE have already discussed the general relation which | 
Scripture, if of God, must bear to conscience and to 
reason, and we have pointed out some principles govern- 
ing its interpretation and its application to ourselves, 
We now proceeed to further considerations. 

The prevalent Theology makes the @ priori assump- 
tion that, apart from errors of copyists and translators, 
the Bible narratives are true in every detail, and that 
the presence anywhere of legendary or erroneous matter, 
would lessen their value for us. 

This is, however, to assume that God could not rightly 
have imparted true spiritual teaching to men through, 
or in spite of, myth or legend, or whilst they continued 
in errors of belief as to His early dealings with the 
race. And though made in the supposed interests of 
reverence and of faith, the assumption defeats its own 
intention. The truest reverence would prepare us to 
recelve whatever may prove to be fact, for disregard of 
possible facts is disregard of Him who may have per-’ 
mitted or ordained them. 
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We are bound to welcome criticism. 


“ And thus the shocks 
Of ruthless Science—earthquake of the Lord 
In which He is yet is not—while it wrecked 
The walls of early faith, came as a power 
To burst the prison doors and loose my bonds. 
For me henceforward, let the critic-flails 
Thresh as they would, the useless chaff alone 
Flew off, enriching by its loss. But then, 
Even as now, ’twas sad and strange to see 
The terror of true souls : their eagerness 
To catch the flying cloud of withered scales, 
And force them on the living seed again,”* 
True belief in Scripture cannot be arbitrarily created. 
Take, for instance, the Old Testament. By no theory 
of Inspiration can we put more certainty into any of 
its narratives than that which is accorded to them by 
the fair application of historical and other criticism. 
Nay, our belief in Christ’s Divinity is actually im- 
perilled by the common supposition that His words, 
reported or actual, must guarantee any one of the state- 
ments of Old Testament history. How can His revela- 
tion of the Father find world-wide acceptance if it is to 
be staked, say, on the descent of all mankind from Noah 
(supposing that we take this to be implied by Matthew 
xxiv. 38-39), or on the Davidic authorship of the 110th 
Psalm? (See Matt. xxii. 43.) 
Indeed, if we ceased to stake our belief in the In- 
carnation upon the truthfulness of various narratives 
of the Old Testament, we should soon see that certainty 


* From Mrs. Prideaux’s “ Philip Molesworth.” See Appendix C. 
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with regard to these narratives is of little practical 
importance to us, Whereas it is of the utmost im- 
portance to us, as a necessary condition of moral health, 
that we should not shirk any suspected truth, but, if it 
be a truth, should be willing to accept it at any cost. 
And we may surely learn lessons from any beliefs 
which nobly striving men have anywhere held with > 
instruction to themselves. 
“The picture-writing of the world’s gray seers, 

The myths and parables of the primal years, 

Whose letter kills, by Thee interpreted 

Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs.”* 

Few will contend that the value of the teaching of 
the Book of Job depends on the historic character of 
the narrative. And no one asks whether the events 
depicted in our Lord’s parables really happened, before 
he consents to be instructed by them. 

It has been necessary to say this on the negative 
side. On the positive side, we may briefly express our 
profound conviction that the Old Testament Scriptures 
are a record, substantially guided by God’s Spirit, of the 
dealings by which He prepared the way for the coming 
of His Son. Their teachings lead up to and witness 
to Christ, who fulfilled the law and the prophets by 
“ embodying every element of eternal truth which they 
contain, free from the imperfections of imagery in which 
it is enfolded, and from the imperfect moral atmosphere 
of the times to which it was accommodated.”+ But 


* Whittier, “The Word.” + Prebendary Row, 
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they are never referred to in the New Testament as 
throwing light upon the revelation given us in Christ. 
The dawn foretells but cannot explain the day. To us 
they are profitable “for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness,” as we 
read them in due subordination to the higher teaching 
of the Gospel. 

Our Lord addressed Himself to Jews,—that is to 
say, to those who had been prepared by their Scriptures 
to expect the Messiah. Therefore, to establish His 
claim to kingship, it was needful to show that He was 
the fulfiller and not the destroyer of their Jaw and 
prophets. We find accordingly that His reported re- 
ferences to the Old Testament writings are no less than 
seventy in number. Now these references show, not 
only perfect spiritual insight, but a certain impressive 
reticence of statement, as though He knew of literary 
or historic facts for which his hearers were not prepared. 
He accepts the witness of the Messianic prophecies to 
Himself, yet silently rejects all those numerous local 
and unspiritual elements in them which were due to 
the imperfect ideas of the times in which they were 
uttered. So, too, He is absolutely silent as to the 
significance of sacrifices and of the ritual law, There 
are in His reported words only some fifteen references 
to personages or incidents of Old Testament narratives ; 
and all of these are of such a nature as to lead us to 
suppose that our Lord Himself, as distinct from His 
reporters, did not vouch for the historic reality of any- 
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thing about which fair criticism has now raised any 
doubt. And we can certainly say that these references 
to person and incident are made merely in illustration 
or support of His own teaching, never as a basis or 
proof of it. So that Eis intellectual as well as spiritual 
attitude to the Old Testament seems to have been in 
entire contrast to that of the Rabbis. 

Our Lord did not, of course, deny any of the histories 
contained in the Old Testament. It was no more His 
work to impart historic, than medical or mechanical 
knowledge, What the human intellect could discover 
for itself, that it was to be left to discover. 

Those who shrink from admitting that our Lord may 
have made an illustrative use of matter that is possibly 
legendary, should remember that in 1 Cor. x. 4 (“a 
spiritual rock that followed them”) they are shut up 
to the alternatives, either that the Apostle Paul made 
precisely this illustrative use of a well-known Rabbinical 
legend, or ‘else regarded the legend as a fact. (See 
Alford’s notes on the passage.) 

On the other hand, those to whom our Lord’s reported 
words appear to vouch for statements which they cannot 
but doubt, may fall back on either of the alternatives :— 
(1) That His words are not in these instances accurately 
reported. (This is the usual way of treating the mis- 
statement about Abiathar, in Mark 11. 26, see R.V.) 
Or (2)—the alternative considered in the last chapter— 
that the limitation of His knowledge excluded a scien- 
tific acquaintance with the Old Testament histories. 
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We are none of us concerned to ask whether, when in 
the flesh, He knew the facts of Roman history or the 
geology of the Jordan valley. 

We have now to consider the authority of the New 
Testament writers. It is evident (Acts i. 6) that the 
immediate followers of Christ had, even at the time of 
His ascension, conceptions of His Divine mission so 
imperfect that, without the enlightenment of the Holy 
Spirit, they could not have broken away from Judaism, 
‘built up the Christian Church, and left us an entirely 
sufficient account of our Lord’s ministry. 

Of the nature and limitations of this enlightenment, 
‘we can only judge by His recorded promises, by the 
occasional references to it on the part of the New 
Testament writers, and by the evidence incidentally 
supplied by their writings. 

Our Lord’s recorded promises were (1) of special aid 
to the memory of His teachings (John xiv. 26), and (2) 
of further guidance into the truth (John xvi. 13). 

Of the fulfilment of the first promise, we have ample 
evidence in the Gospels, by the adequate (though, as 
we have just seen, not demonstrably infallible) reporting 
of His marvellous discourses, by men whose habits of 
thought were totally different from, and immeasurably 
below, His own. 

The second promise, as we have already had occa- 
sion to note, implies a gradual process of enlighten- 
ment; and the New Testament writings clearly show 
that it refers mainly to moral and spiritual matters, and 
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more especially to those which concern our Lord’s 
Person and Work, and the spirituality and universality 
of His Kingdom—a thing which was so contrary to the 
expectation of the ritualistic and exclusive Jews, that it 
is frequently spoken of as the “mystery” or “secret” 
of the Gospel. We find increasing clearness on these 
matters as we pass in chronological sequence from the 
Judaic Christianity of the early chapters of the Acts 
and of the Epistle of James, through the Pauline 
Epistles, the Synoptic Gospels, and the Apocalypse, to 
the last of the Apostolic writings, the Gospel and 
Epistles of John. 

Now there is no evidence that this enlightenment 
was usually distinguished by the New Testament writers 
from the workings of their own minds. They sometimes 
claim it, sometimes disclaim it, and sometimes seem 
unconscious of it (Luke i. 1-4). It plainly did not 
overbear the writer’s own intellectual constitution and 
methods of argument. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
for instance, is pervaded by Alexandrine thought; and 
the Apostle Paul, whose spiritual insight recognised 
the necessity for the entire abandonment of Jewish 
ritual, nevertheless uses arguments in enforcing it 
which are not scientifically valid, as in Gal. in. 15-17 
(“Seeds”), and iv. 22-31 (“Hagar”). He simply 
adopted methods of interpretation and reasoning held 
in common by himself and those whom he addressed. 

Our Lord did not promise to His disciples the power 
of accurate literary or historic exposition of the Old 
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Testament. Weare not bound to accept as infallible 
either Jude’s use of the Apocryphal traditions, Stephen’s 
speech with its well known difficulties, or Paul’s chro- 
nology of the Judges (Acts xiii. 19-20). Nor do we 
decide the text or meaning of the Old Testament by 
the strangely inaccurate quotations and interpretations 
which we sometimes find in the New.* In fact the 
contrast between our Lord’s impressive guardedness of 
statement with regard to the Old Testament Scriptures 
and the unguarded and inaccurate use sometimes made 
of them by His followers, goes far to show that He 
spoke in these matters with an authority that they not 
only did not, but could not, claim. <A single example 
may suffice :—The doctrine of “ the transgression of our 
first parents, in the consequence of whose fall all the 
posterity of Adam are involved” + may or may not be 
taught by Paul; but no one can say that it was taught 
by Christ, who dealt with the fact, and not, so far as we 
know, the history of sin. 


We have been unable to lay down any theory or test by 
which the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament can be 
sharply marked off in authority from all other writings. 
No theory or test has been able to prove the genuine- 
ness of the Second of the Epistles attributed to Peter 


* Note, for example, Paul’s application to the gift of tongues 
(1 Cor. xiv. 21) of a passage referring to the Assyrians! (Isa. 
xxvili, 11.) 

+ Book of Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends, p. 10. 
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Hence almost all Biblical scholars admit a doubt as to 
the truth of the claim of authorship made in the Epistle, 
though they admit none as to the truth of its teaching 
that we are to “ become partakers of the Divine nature.” 

Thus once more we see that the presence of an asser- 
tion in Scripture is not necessarily a guarantee of its 
truth. In every-day life we recognise that, in order 
to accept statements as absolutely true, we must either 
see their truth for ourselves, or be satisfied that they are 
made by those who absolutely know. It is so with the 
statements of Scripture. Our acceptance of them must 
depend on the satisfaction of one or other of these con- 
ditions. And, this being the case, it is strange and 
painful to see that those who insist on the unquestioning 
acceptance of them all, frequently obscure, by mistrans- 
lations and misinterpretations, some of those that are 
the most important and self-evidencing. 

We shall have many instances of prevalent mis- 
renderings of Scripture in our next two chapters. 
Meanwhile, we may note the following examples in 
connexion with our present subject :— 

1. The word ‘“‘ Bible,’ in the now popular sense of the 
word, signifying: “The book which comes to us as the 
veritable voice of God.’—The word “ Bible” simply 
means “ Book” (Acts. xix. 19), and our Bible contains 
many books, all “ profitable,” but not all equally so. 

2. The term ‘* Holy Scriptures,” in the sense of a collec- 
tion of books, equally authoritative and sharply divided 
from all others—A Divinely appointed inter-connexion 
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runs through the spiritual teachings of what we usually 
call (in the singular) “Scripture,” but no _ precise 
‘“ canon ” was recognised by the New Testament writers, 
or by the early Fathers. 

3. The term, “ Zhe Word of God,” as applied to Scrip- 
ture.—“ The Bible is @ word of God, the chief of His 
written words, because it tells us of The Word, the 
Christ ; but everything God has done and given man to 
know is a word of His, a will of His.”* 

Even the term “ words of God,” must not be applied 

with equal significance to all passages claiming to be 
such. We cannot but assign a higher value to the expres- 
sions, ‘“‘ Thus saith the Lord,” or “ The Lord said,” when 
attached to the loftiest spiritual conceptions, such as 
Jeremiah ix. 24 (“ But let him that glorieth. . .”) than 
when they are attached to minutest details of poetic 
or geographic description (Job xl. and xl.; Ezekiel 
xxvii.), to the extirpation of fungoids (Lev. xiv. 33-57), to 
polygamy (2 Sam. xii. 8), blood revenge (2 Sam. xxi. 
1-14), and the slaughter of infants (1 Sam, xv. 3), or to 
God’s own “repentance” (Gen. vi. 7) and ignorance 
(Gen. xviil. 21). - } 
_ 4, The word “ Revelation,” as synonymous with Scrip- 
ture.—Revyelation means “unveiling,” and God unveils 
or reveals Himself in many ways apart from Scripture, 
as in outward nature, in history, and in the voice of con- 
science. 


* George MacDonald, “ Unspoken Sermons,” p. 142. 
+ See the passage from Ruskin, p. xi. 
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“The Eternal God, however incomprehensible, has 
been and is genuinely revealing Himself to the spiritual 
apprehension of His human creatures. The Bible is 
not a law delivered as an infallible document for the 
government of men’s lives, put a series of records de- 
scribing successive stages of God’s self-revelation. The 
Bible is a unique volume because there was a special 
character attaching to the revelation of the Divine 
nature in Jewish history and in the person of Jesus 
Christ. But the revelation did not cease when the last 
book of the New Testament was written; it is going 
on now: and the supremely worthy occupation for the 
mind of man is to be ever learning more of what God 
is communicating concerning Himself. It is the glory 
of the spiritual intuitions of the humblest of mankind 
that they are inspirations of the Divine nature. Man 
is bound to know himself as limited and dependent, but 
he has no right to disclaim community of view and 
purpose and will with the Eternal God Himself.”* 

5. “Inspired” in the sense of infallible—The word 
“inspired” (Gedzvevoros)f means literally “God-breathed” 
or “ God-spirited,” and we can no more define “ inspira- 
tion,” than we can define the influence of the Spirit. 
‘The question as to the record,” says Canon Westcott, 
“is whether we suppose that the guidance was given 
directly, or through character, experience, circumstances. 


* J. Li. Davies on F. D. Maurice. Contemporary Review, 
March, 1884. 
+ 2 Tim. iii. 16, renderedin the R.V. “ inspired of God. 
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In the latter case, there is as much room for Divine 
action as in the former; and if it appears that we can 
most rightly apprehend ‘inspiration ’ in the past in this 
way, we are at once encouraged to look for some mani- 
festations of the Divine will now, which come to us also 
through the ordinary channels of life and thought. So 
far from ‘criticism’ obscuring the work of God, 1t opens 
our eyes to see it going on about us.” 

Inspiration may range in degree from that eranted to 
all men in conscience, to the wonderful measure of it 
granted to some of the psalmists and prophets, and of 
our Lord’s immediate followers.* 

6. “ Faith,” as used in opposition to reason.—Scrip- 
ture does not regard faith as credulity, or “that by 
which we believe what otherwise we should know to be 
false.” So far from faith implying a capacity for ignor- 
ing difficulties, we see by the case of the Syrophcenician 
woman that truest faith and humility may dispute the 
very words of Christ. As George MacDonald says :— 

“ Even of Thy truth, both in and out, 
That so I question free, 
The man that feareth, Lord, to doubt, 
In that fear doubteth Thee.” 

Actively, “faith” is that by which, in following duty, 
we grasp and act upon things unseen—not unreasonable 
—in contradistinction to acting upon the promptings 

* On the reality of the element of prediction, in face of modern 


objections, see Maitland’s “ Argument from Prophecy ”’—Christian 
Knowledge Society. 
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of the world of sense. It is the realising of spiritual 
facts. (Heb. xi. 1.) So that of all our beliefs were cer- 
tain, there would still be room for faith in acting wpon 
them. Weare certain, absolutely certain, that, of two 
courses, we are bound to choose the higher, yet who of 
us has faith enough always to do so?* Passively, 
faith may be viewed as the trust whereby, when we do 
not know the Divine requirements, we are content to 
stand and wait. The essence of faith is not, as the 
Roman Catholic or Mohammedan makes it, the sub- 
mission of intellect and conscience to outward authority, 
the reasoning ourselves into unreasonableness, and the 
conscientious suppression of conscience. The impor- 
tant thing for us is not the quantity, but the quality, 
of our religious beliefs. Faith is reverent, not super- 
stitious. 

Lastly, we may note that Scripture nowhere defines 
the limits of its own extent and authority, and does not 
require us to do so. 


* “Nay falter not, ’Tis an assured good to choose the noblest ; 
‘Tis your only good now that you have seen it ; for that higher 
vision poisons all meaner choice for evermore.” —George Eliot. 
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ON THE DESTINY OF MAN. 


“¢ And we broke away from the Christ, 
Our human brother and friend, 
For He spoke, or it seem’d that He spoke, 
Of a hell without help, without end.” 
Tennyson, “ Despair.” 


Tus subject is one in comparison with which every 
other sinks into insignificance. It cannot surely be 
much longer ignored. And it is in the hope of arrest- 
ing the attention of some reader who may not have 
seriously examined his beliefs in reference to it, that 
the writer ventures to preface its formal discussion by 
a statement of his own experience. This is made at the 
cost of a little subsequent repetition of thought, but it 
may impress some reader as no mere arguments can. 

There are some minds to which the word “ Eternity ” 
conveys no more distinct idea than that of a very, very 
long time. Jf we could imagine the space occupied by the 
whole visible universe to be filled with grains of sand, and 
could then mentally transform each grain into a century, 
we should gain some idea of a very, very long time, but 
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still a time eventually coming te an end, and therefore in- 
Jinitely short of “ eternity.” 

But there are other minds which occasionally see 
with an awful, indescribable, incommunicable vividness, 
something of what is meant by an existence that does 
not terminate. 

The writer's mind is of the latter type. Even at 
school he had an overwhelming apprehension that an 
existence of endless misery awaited him, unless he 
learned to love God; and as he naturally could not love 
the God whom he believed to have prepared such a 
destiny for him, the result was that after four years of 
continuous conseientious attempt to do the right, with- 
out any sense of the love of his Heavenly Father, he 
fell into religious despair and into carelessness of con- 
duct. 

At last he came to believe that there was “some 
fearful necessity,” that compelled God to decree this 
destiny to those who died impenitent, and that there- 
fore He was, in some sense, lovable in spite of it. And 
so, at the age of eighteen, he sought and found the for- 
giveness of sin at the Cross of Christ. And then the 
sense of the awful fate impending over those around 
him who were leading impenitent lives, took increasing 
possession of his mind. And he can truly say, that 
during the next five years there was scarcely a waking 
hour, apart from those devoted to study and teaching, 
in which his mind was not bearing the strain of concern’ 
and effort for those around him, whose destiny for ever, 
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he believed, might depend on his individual action. 
No one ever told him that God could not stake one 
man’s eternity on another man’s faithfulness. No one 
ever gave him any of the help that he is endeavouring, 
in this chapter to extend to others; and the only dis- 
cussion of the subject he ever met with during those 
years (Dr. Ash’s, in the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, 
1870), only shut him up to deeper distress of mind. 
Even at night he would sometimes start from a dream 
of souls in ceaseless suffering, and exclaim in agony, 
“My God, this cannot be true!” At such times, the 
incompatibility of the truth of the popular doctrine with 
the goodness of God, would occasionally be seen with 
an absolute certainty of moral conviction, and yet, when 
day came and these vivid apprehensions passed, the old 
belief would return, and the continual wonder and 
sorrow that few Christians about him showed any signs 
in their conduct that they at all realised the doctrine 
which they professed to believe. 

The strain at last brought entire loss of health, and 
then the theory of “some necessity” broke down, and 
left him altogether in doubt of the Divine Goodness. 
Then, finding he-could neither himself love and serve, 
nor ask others to love and serve, a Being unlovable, he 
resolved to run all risks, and to follow only such teach- 
ings as his conscience could accept, wherever they came 
from.* There could be no “right Divine” of even the 


* See conclusion of Appendix A. 
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Eternal King “to govern wrong.” And with this resolve, 
calmness came, and, by and by, light began to come too, 
and this he is thankful to say has continued to grow 
ever since, 

Leaving matters personal to the writer, We now pro- 
ceed to the formal consideration of our subject. 

The prevalent Theology, then, in its gentlest inter- 
pretation, declares that those who here die impenitent 
will exist for ever—forsaken of God and all good beings 
—in sin, and in mental, and perhaps in physical, pain. 

To most thoughtful people this conception has now 
become so distressing, and so repellent, that perhaps 
the majority of educated people in England silently 
reject it. Many of them, however, are thereby thrown 
into perplexity, holding on to the Revelation of God in 
Christ, without being able to reconcile their Lord’s 
teachings with what they are themselves compelled 
to believe; preferring intellectual confusion to moral 
despair. Partly from this embarrassment, and partly 
from the fear of paining their friends, they say little 
about what they think. | 

The result is that, although the prevalent doctrine of 
endless punishment is seldom preached among Friends, 
it remains in the air;* and any Friends who, over a 
sufficiently wide area, will take pains to ascertain the 
early religious experience of those who have been 
brought up among us, will find that there can be few 


* It is explicitly asserted in the Richmond “ Declaration” 
(see p. 24), 
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of our meetings where there are not even now some 
children, perhaps amongst the gentlest and most con- 
scientious, whose thoughts of their Heavenly Father 
are thoughts mainly of fear. They hear, indeed, words 
of love, but they believe a doctrine of death. They 
cannot open out their troubles to any older persons, 
and so they remain in secret loneliness and discourage- 
ment, which, unless a helping hand be extended to them, 
may lead, as they grow up, either to religious indif- 
ference on the one hand, or to scepticism on the other. 
How great is the responsibility of those who, in this 
matter, “ cause one of these little ones to stumble !” 

It is needless here to dwell on the thought of cease- 
less physical suffering, and, equally so, to elaborate that 
of ceaseless anguish of mind. “I will not contend for 
ever, neither will I be always wroth: for the spirit 
should faint away before me, and the souls which I 
have made.” (Isa. lvii. 16.) 

It may suffice to present the following considerations, 
some of which have been anticipated in our second 
chapter. Others will arise when we come to the 
examination of Scripture. 

1. The prevalent doctrine contradicts the paramount 
witness of conscience, that a Holy Being must ever 
desire to save the sinner from his sins—a witness that 
erows stronger as we ourselves grow in holiness. As 
Whittier says :— 


“ All that I feel of pity Thou hast known 
Before I was ; my best is all Thy own. 
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From Thy great heart of goodness mine but drew 
Wishes and prayers ; but Thou, O Lord, wilt do, 
In Thy own time, by ways I cannot see, 
All that I feel when I am nearest Thee !” 

And Tennyson :— 


“The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond tie grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul ?” 

The popular belief declares, on the contrary, that 
God ceases to care for the sinner at the moment of his 
death, if not before; so that our concern for others’ 
good is more lasting than His! Does not the conscience 
of each one of us revolt at this ? 
“Would I fain in my impotent yearning, do all for this man, 

And dare doubt He alone shall not help him, who yet alone can ?” 
(Browning, “ Saul.”) 
Even Cowper once wrote (Task, Book vi.) :— 
“ Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 
But God will never,” 
though he died mad, because he dared not believe it. 

No! It is universally, and for ever, true that “to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him 
it 1s sin.” 

2. It sets God’s love and helpfulness below His 
knowledge and power. For it puts arbitrary bounds 
to the former, but none tc the latter. 

3. It makes men think that the punishment of sin 
is more to be dreaded than sin itself, and confounds 
contrition for sin with fear of its “consequences.” If 
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in heaven the “saved” will be happily unconcerned 
about the sinfulness of the “lost,” why should we be 
concerned about the sinfulness of those about us now ? 
Ts it merely their “ danger” that is to trouble us? 

4, It fails to show the justice of the punishment it 
asserts, and if it be said “ we cannot see its justice, but 
God does,” this reply breaks down. For it is directly 
contrary to our ideal of justice, to judge and punish a 
man by a standard beyond the highest moral apprehen- 
sion possible to him. And, as we have seen (page 15), 
it cannot be supposed that our ideal of justice is 
different in kind from God’s. That a man is sometimes 
so judged and punished in earthly tribunals, is due to 
the imperfections of human arrangements. 

5. It fails to show any purpose whatsoever in the 
perpetual prolongation of a sinful existence. It cannot 
be the vindication of holiness, for that would surely be 
better accomplished by efforts to reform the sinner. It 
cannot be that the fear of it may restrain us from sin 
now, for if men “ only don’t do wrong for fear of being 
punished, they have done wrong in their hearts, already.” 
(Ruskin’s “Ethics of the Dust,” Lect. vii.) And very 
few people are restrained, even from acts of sin, by 
threatenings of future punishment. “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded 
if one rise from the dead.” Selfish terror cannot nurture 
the higher lie. 

6. In this absence of a purpose, it is driven to assume 
that God cannot bring to an end the existence of the » 
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“finally impenitent”” being. For if He can, surely He 
would do so. And if He cannot, why did He create 
him ? | 

7. It neglects the fact that between those who are 
fully responsible for their conduct and those who are 
not, and between those who are penitent and those who 
are not, no such line can be drawn as to justify condi- 
tions so opposed as entire happiness and entire misery. 
A child of five may sin, and die impenitent. Will any- 
one suppose that its “ few stripes ” mean misery for ever ? 

8. As the writer’s experience must have shown, the 
popular doctrine, if realised, would render human life 
unbearable. No man surely could live sanely here or 
peacefully hereafter with a clear vision of God-forsaken 
souls before him. Philanthropy would cry out for the 
depopulation of the earth. 

9. It forbids an inipenitent person to undertake a 
perilous duty. If he risks his life to save another, he 
risks eternity. 

10. It perpetuates wrongs. For it forbids to the 
“saved,” any hopes of ever hereafter making up.to the 
“lost,” for wrongs they may have done them, and have 
failed to redress in this life. 

11. It tends to encourage the degrading belief that 
God is a respecter of persons. For parents who hold 
the prevalent theology interpret such passages as Matt. 
vil. 13, 14 (‘many be they . . . few be they . . . ”) to 
mean the ultimate ruin of most children who reach 
maturity, and yet, to justify their own marriage, are apt 
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to regard the Almighty as under some engagement to 
save theirs in answer to prayer. 

12. It indirectly, but powerfully, encourages a 
reliance on “ death-bed repentances,” and a low view of 
what repentance means. The way in which the Christian 
survivors of worldly relatives anxiously construe the 
slightest—possibly even extorted—expression of reli- 
gious anxiety on their part, into a sign of the new bith, 
is so much direct encouragement to other worldly people 
to imagine that, in their dying hour, a mere word or two 
of regret for a wasted life will qualify them for Heaven ! 
Christ did not exhort the robbers who were dying by 
His side. 

On the other hand, we cannot but believe, in the first 
place, that the fact of physical death makes no difference 
in God’s attitude to the sinner, but that He will seek to 
win him to holiness, so long as he retains any capacity 
for good; and, in the second place,that this capacity is not 
extinguished by the mere severance of spirit from body. 

Whether it can ever be utterly extinguished, is 
beyond our power to judge. No conclusive argument 
for final hardening can be drawn from apparent instances 
of it here on earth. For it has been shown (p. 41) 
that if we judge only by what we see in the facts of the 
world around us, we may doubt the goodness of the 
Creator altogether. Nor, because we believe that some 
wills shall ultimately grow, apparently through discipline, 
into that fixity of right purpose which is, surely, God's 


will for all men, can we argue that therefore others may 
F 
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become fixed in evil, which is rebellion against Him. For 
we do not know the measure of the Divine resources. 
“Surely it is conceivably within the power of God,” 
says J. B. Mayor, “ to present to the mind such con- 
straining motives as infallibly to engage man’s will on 
the side of right. If we do not admit this, I cannot 
understand what sense we give to the words of the 
Collect, ‘O Almighty God, who alone canst order the 
unruly wills of men, grant unto Thy people that they 
may love the thing which Thou commandest, and desire 
that which Thou dost promise.” It is surely con- 
ceivable, he maintains, that if we here guiltily resist the 
better influences, and yield to the worse, there may be 
reserved for us a punishment at once retributive 
and reformatory, in the employment in each succes- 
sive stage of our probation, of stronger influences 
where weaker ones have failed. As a special blessing 
was pronounced on those who see not, and yet believe, 
so it is conceivable that “those who in this world of 
confusion and darkness have believed in the light, may 
rise, as it were, by a natural selection, to a special 
blessing,” whilst those who have refused to obey here 
may ultimately obey there. 

Again Christians, whether rightly or wrongly, appa- 
rently expect that in their own case, the conditions of 
the future life will effect progress in their sanctification, 
such as they do not look for here. If so, they cannot 
consistently forbid such expectations for any others. 
“Souls, although darkened by passion,” said Clement of 
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Alexandria, speaking of the heathen dead (Strom. vi. 6, 
about 200 A.D.), “when released from their bodies are 
able to perceive more clearly, because of their being no 
longer obstructed by the paltry flesh.” Death, by 
removing the engrossing things of sense, may permit 
motives to become operative on the will that may never 
become so in this life. But delayed repentance always 
envolves sorrow over its own delay. 

We now turn to Scripture. We maintain that all its 
assertions of the justice, love, and unchanging purposes 
of God, and all its injunctions to ourselves to love and 
help others, and to seek to “ overcome evil with good,” 
implicitly contradict the popular doctrine. But without 
dwelling on these, we shall here simply outline our view 
of the more direct treatment of our present subject in 
Scripture, and especially by Christ. 

There is much misconception prevalent concerning 
some passages in the Old Testament which do not really 
bear on the subject at all. For example, Isaiah’s ques- 
tion (chap. xxxiii. 14), “ Who among us shall dwell with 
everlasting burnings ?” means, as is distinctly shown by 
the context, “ Who shall abide the coming day of trial ?” 
and is answered by the prophet himself, “he that 
walketh righteously.” It is not sufficiently recognised 
that the conceptions of a future life which we find in the 
Old Testament only assume any definiteness of form in 
its very latest books. To us they are chiefly of import- 
ance as helping to show what were the beliefs prevalent 
among the Jews who listened to our Lord. 
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Those beliefs appear to have been of the most varied 
character. The Sadducees denied a future life. The 
Pharisees, and the people generally, seem to have con- 
templated endless happiness for some, and for others 
sufferings that should end in some cases in restoration, 
in others in annihilation; and there were some who are 
known to have believed in the endless punishment of 
the worst sinners. But it is certain that the Jews 
generally, did not regard the state of those who died in 
sin, as necessarily hopeless. Prayers for such are 
recorded (2 Mace. xii. 39-45, composed, say B.c. 50), 
and prayers for deceased relatives and friends were in 
general use. -Of these, we have in the opinion of Elli- 
cott, Alford, and others, an example in Paul’s prayer for 
Onesiphorus (2 Tim.1. 18). 

In the presence of these beliefs our Lord’s attitude of 
reserve is one which strikingly illustrates the principles 
of accommodation and spiritual insight already dis- 
cussed. It would have interfered with His work to 
plainly teach what we call “the larger hope.” “For 
He had to do much elementary work in His teaching, 
and to go over the old lesson :—‘Be good and it shall 
be well with you; persist in evil and it shall be ill 
with you.’ Till this lesson was in degree learned 
—at least acknowledged as truth—it would have 
been premature to speak of the end of evil.” He 
refrained from plainly saying that the punishment that 
sin brings is not chiefly outward, as the Jew considered ; 
or that the rewards, which He promised His disciples in 
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‘the world to come, were not chiefly material. His 
hearers doubtless could not bear to be distinctly told 
that virtue is its own reward, and that they must love 
holiness for its own sake ; and it was better that they 
should come to see this for themselves. Apparently 
not till the night before He died, and then only in 
prayer, did He utter His great definition of Eternal Lite 
(John xvii. 3). 

Our Lord never explicitly treated the subject of the 
destiny of mankind. He even checked enquiries with 
regard to it. (Luke xiii. 23, “Are there few... .”) He 
never commented on the beliefs concerning it held by 
those about Him, except, indeed, when challenged by 
the Sadducees. His references to punishment here- 
after, solemn as they are, occur incidentally as the 
setting or background of plain teachings as to present 
duty. The background was nota novelone. His hearers 
recognised their own familiar phrases and imagery ; and 
yet, though our Lord seems to have left the subject in a 
form not obviously more defined than He found it, we 
shall find that His words, as reported to us, do not con- 
tain any single assertion inconsistent with hopes of the 
sinnev’s ultimate redemption. 

In relation to the fostering of Spiritual Insight, our 
Lord’s method of reserve is illustrated in regard to this 
subject by what we see in the Old Testament. 

The Mosaic legislation was entirely silent as to the 
Egyptian doctrines of future retribution. It simply 
impressed upon the people of Israel the eternity and 
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present power of their Creator, and the closeness of 
their present relation to Him (compare Ps. xc.). They 
were left (vide p. 49), to deduce, as it were, for them- 
selves, the great fact of their own future existence. 

So, in introducing the New Covenant, Christ taught 
the Fatherhood of God by illustrations drawn from the 
human idea of fatherhood (see especially Matt. vii. 11, 
“being evil”),and by His own work of love; and made no 
explicit statement as to the ultimate outcome of things. 
Just as He tried and confirmed the faith of the Syro- 
phoenician woman by words, which must have seemed 
at first a refusal of mercy, even so we believe that He 
is appealing to us to trust His purpose of mercy, in 
spite of the seeming denial of it that at first attaches to 
the form of some of His utterances. He has made the 
holiness and fatherhood of God abundantly clear. With 
the Syrophcenician we are apparently left to make the 
great deduction for ourselves. “As a discipline, it is 
probably best for those who have the largest hopes for 
mankind, that they cannot areue positively from the 
letter of Scripture. It may be best that such hopes 
should be reached and firmly held, through a process 
which goes deeper than a mere examination of words.” 

And yet, if we really do examine Christ’s words, we 
shall find that they contain quite as clear intimations of 
a continued purpose to save from sin, as were consistent 
with due regard for the mental and moral state of those 
whom He addressed. 

It is plain that sin may bring a permanent retribution 
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even on the penitent, in the regretful remembrance of 
the past and in retardation of Christian attainment. It 
may be that he who, having wasted a life-time, has 
repented at the eleventh hour, shall grow in grace, 


“ Through all the secular to-be, 
But evermore a life behind.”* 


The same possibility is finely expressed by Coventry 
Patmore :— 


“‘ Of this we are certified, that we 
Are shaped here for eternity, 
So that a careless word will make 
Its dint upon the form we take 
For ever.” 

But that other punishment hereafter may in some 
cases terminate, is at least implied in Luke xii. 48 (“few 
stripes”); and, as Tertullian and Cyprian thought, by 
Matt. v. 26 (“last farthing”), and xviii. 34 (“all that 
was due ”). 

The possibility of repentance and forgiveness after 
death is clearly implied in Matt. xii. 31-32 (“ Every 
nie et ey: shall be. forgiven, 2. ty HOF am that 
which is to come”)—a passage which Augustine accord- 
ingly quotes in support of his doctrine of purgatory. 

And further still, the prospect of hope for all seems 
opened out by the appeal to hwman example, “What man 
of you, having a hundred sheep and having lost one of 
them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilder- 
ness, and go after that which is lost, wntil he find it?” 


* In Memoriam, xli. 
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“He didn’t come to judge the world, He didn’t come to 
blame, 
He didn’t only come to seek. It was to save He came.’* 

And these hopes are strengthened by John xii. 32 
(“I ... will draw all men unto myself”), and by the 
prayer in John xvii. on which Origen loved to dwell 
(especially verse 2, “all flesh,” “whatsoever,” and verse 
21, “that the world may believe ”). ) 

Of this prayer it has been observed, “The joy which 
filled our Saviour’s mind, when His work on earth was 
drawing to a close—a joy which the human shrinking 
from what He was going to endure could not touch—is 
hard to reconcile with any thought of His work having 
been a failure for a part of mankind. The prayer 
recorded in John xvii. is ike a song of triumph. And 
it was not for Himself that He triumphed we know. 
Was it not because mankind, not some men only, were 
to be brought through Him to God ?” 

It is observable that in the Gospels, Christ is described 
as demanding faith in His power, just as much as in His 
willingness, to save. 

We shall shortly see that hopeful intimations are not 
absent from some other words of our Lord that are 
usually supposed to be conclusive against them. 


We now pass to the teaching of the New Testament 
writers. There are, here and there, what seem to be 
imperfect and material interpretations of Christ’s figu- 


* Dora Greenwell. 
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rative references to future judgment. The earliest 
Pauline epistle (1 Thess.) contemplates His speedy out- 
ward return; and the next in order apparently regards 
it as accompanied by outward flame (2 Thess. i. 8, com- 
pare 2 Peter iii. 12). But on the whole there is much 
of the guardeduess of statement, and absence of appeal 
to bodily terror, which characterises the Gospels ; whilst 
there are expressions of hope for all mankind, which are 
perhaps even clearer than those which we have noticed 
in the words of Christ. 

The Apostle Paul, especially, seems to have been 
nerved and sustained throughout his heroic career, by 
his faith in the “ God of Hope”; and by the vision, not 
of souls in ceaseless suffering, but of the 

“ One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

Already, when he wrote the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he had clear foresight of the time when 
“jn Christ shall all be made alive,’ and He shall have 
put “all enemies under His feet,” and “ abolished death,” 
and when God shall be “ allin all ”—a phrase of bound- 
less possibilities of meaning (see 1 Cor. xv. 21-28). 

And these great hopes of his are further evidenced by 
the argument of Rom. v. 15-21, where we may especially 
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note the potentiality of the phrases, “much more,” “unto 
all men,” “ shall the many be made righteous,” “ grace 
did abound more exceedingly, that as sin reigned in death 
even so might grace reign through righteousness.” 


They are yet further evidenced by the famous argu- 
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ment of Rom. xi. 11-36, a passage which, read aright, is 
one long vindication of the wise and merciful purposes 
of God for all men, rising to notable emphasis in the 
words “did they stumble that they might fall? God 
forbid!” and again “all Israel shall be saved” (and 
therefore in common fairness all mankind); “the gifts 
and calling of God are not repented of” (2.e., are without 
change of purpose, dperapédnra), “for God hath shut up 
all unto disobedience that He might have mercy upon 
all. O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God!” 

The same hopes breathe in each of the three great 
Epistles of the Captivity, when, chained to the heathen 
soldiers of the greatest of earthly empires, the Apostle 
must often have meditated upon the ultimate establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. 

We read them in the words of the Epistle to the 
Philippians—“ That in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father ”— a passage we shall presently have to refer 
to again (p. 93). 

The Epistle to the Colossians declares that “it was 
the good pleasure of the Father that in Him should all 
the fulness dwell; and through Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself, having made peace through the 
blood of His cross ; through Him, whether things upon 
the earth, or things in the heavens.” 
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The Epistle to the Ephesians dwells on “ the mystery 
of His will, according to His good pleasure which He 
purposed in Him unto a dispensation of the fulness of 
the times, to sum up all things in Christ, the things in 
the heavens, and the things upon the earth ; in Him, in 
whom also we were made a heritage, having been fore- 
ordained according to the purpose of Him who worketh 
all things after the counsel of His will,’—where the 
“fore-ordained ” plainly refers to the Divine purpose 
that some should receive the Gospel before others, but 
not to the exclusion of the latter. In this Epistle too, 
occur the all-comprehensive words, ‘‘ Him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think.” 

And once more, at the close of his career, the Apostle 
emphatically declares that the “living God” is “ the 
Saviour of all men, specially ”—and therefore not exclu- 
sively—“ of them that have faith” (or “are faithful”) 
—1 Tim. iv. 10. 

Similar hopes may be read in the words of the Apostle 
Peter (Acts iii. 21), “restoration of all things,’ with 
which we may compare 2 Peter iii. 13, “ new earth”), 
and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, (chap. il. 9, 10, 14, 
“ every man,” “all things,” “ bring to nought the devil ”). 

Finally, the Apostle John witnesses to the same hopes 
both in his Gospel (chap. iii. 17, “ but that the world 
should be saved”) and in his first Epistle, (chap. u. 2, 
“not for ours only, but also for the whole world ;” 111. 8, 
“destroy the works of the devil;” and iv. 14, “ Saviour 
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of the world.”) And since the Book of Revelation was 
probably earlier in date than these—having been written, 
according to Westcott, in anticipation of the fall of 
Jerusalem—and. is certainly of much less importance to 
ourselves, we are not warranted in drawing any conclu- - 
sion from its figurative language and now largely unin- 
telligible imagery, which would conflict with the state- 
ments or spirit of the Gospel or Epistle. 


There is of course a seeming contradiction of these 
passages by the solemn warnings elsewhere enforced, 
but this doubtless results from looking at truth from 
opposite standpoints. If we look only at the corrupting 
nature of sin, we have nothing but a vision of ruin. If 
we look at the love and power of God, what limit can we 
set to our hopes ? 

““T dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God.” * 

If therefore we cannot assert that any of the New 
Testament writers distinctly teach the final restoration 
of all, we may safely say that none of them forbid it. 
Even the Apostle John, who speaks of “sin unto death,” 
does not forbid prayer for him who so sins, as though 
that death were final.+ 

With equal confidence, we may say that New Testa- 
ment writers did not regard the state of those who had 
died in sin as necessarily hopeless. We have seen that 


* Whittier, “ The Eternal Goodness.” 
+ See Dr. Cox’s sermon on this passage, “ Expositions,” vol. i. 
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the Jew contemplated the ultimate salvation of such 
in many cases. And that the Apostle Peter shared the 
same belief is shown by 1 Pet. ui. 19-20 (“ He went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison ”), and by iv. 6 
(“the Gospel was preached even to the dead”). It is 
strange that those who profess to reverence the letter of 
Scripture ignore the indisputable meaning of these 
remarkable passages. They mean — and the earliest 
Christians universally took them to mean—that our 
Lord descended into Hades and preached salvation to 
the sinners of the ancient world. The same belief is 
probably traceable in Eph. iv. 9 (“regions below. the 
earth,” Ellicott); in Phil. ii, 10 (“things under the 
earth”), and in Rev. i. 18 (“keys of Hades”). We 
are not here concerned with the source or the truth of 
Peter’s belief. We simply emphasise the fact that it 
was what we have asserted. And it is matter of history, 
and not of supposition, that the strained interpretation of 
it, now usually accepted, was invented by Augustine, in 
opposition to all prior and contemporary opinion, in order 
to avoid the admission of the possibility of salvation 
without baptism. And thenceforth, in proportion as the 
Church closed the door of hope on the sinners of the 
outer world, she developed her doctrine of purgatory for 
those within her own borders; and the hope of univer- 
sal.restoration gradually fell into oblivion, although, as 
Jerome tells us, it had been held by “very many” 
nulli, immo quam plurimi”), and had been tolerantly 
treated even by him, friend of Augustine though he was. 


“‘non- 
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We now propose to further compare the Scripture 
treatment of certain aspects of our subject with that 
which we find in the prevalent theology. 

1. “ Holiness.” The highest sense of this word is not 
negative, z.¢., freedom from and hatred of evil, but 
positive, the possession of absolute rightness; and this 
implies infinite love of good, infinite longing for its 
establishment everywhere, constant desire to help. God 
is all wise and all powerful, yet we are not told that He 
4s wisdom, or 7s power, though we are told that He 7s love. 
He cannot in anything lay aside love and still be God. 

2. “The Gospel of the Kingdom ”—that grand New 
Testament ideal—has a far higher meaning than news 
of escape from punishment, or even the attainment of 
felicity hereafter.* Were our wills surrendered in loving 
trust, we should wish to meekly accept all deserved 
punishment as necessary discipline. 


‘For hearts that verily repent 
Are burdened with impunity, 
And comforted by chastisement.” t 


It was not the consequences of sin, but sin itself, from 
which Christ was to save His people (Matt. 1. 21); and 
as we have seen (p. 87), even the penitent have to bear 
some consequences of their sin in the next world as well 
as in this. The law of continuity governs our whole 
existence. AS we sow, we reap. 

3. “ Saved” and “ Lost ;” “ Lafe” and “ Death?’..,The 
words “saved” and “lost” do not imply merely “safety” 


* See the last paragraphs of the Preface to the present edition. 
+ Coventry Patmore. 
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or the reverse, in the low sense of being out of dan- 
ger, or in danger, from another. God can never be a 
source of danger cr harm to us. In this low sense 
we cannot but be “safe” in our Father’s hands. The 
words usually mean being saved from sin, or being 
corrupted by it — having holiness, which our own 
consciousness tells us is true life, or having sin, which 
itself is true death. If we sin we are already in death 
and condemnation, not merely in “danger” of them. 
Salvation is neither forgiveness, nor the removal of the 
consequences and due punishment of sin, but it is the 
revolutionising of our life through rescue from sin and 
the attaining of holiness. 


“To be saved is only this— 
Salvation from our selfishness.” * 


In this sense there are therefore degrees of salvation, as 
of life or death. Full forgiveness is not full salvation. 
Some Christians are saved more “completely ” (Heb. 
vil. 25, margin) than others, just as some have more 
life, or are more in Christ, than others. And, in this 
sense, none are wholly saved, for none can claim to have 
yet attained “unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” (Compare 1 Cor. i. 18, where the 
true renderings are “to us who are being saved,” and 
“to them who are being lost,” or “are perishing.” So 
Acts il. 47, and 2 Cor. ii. 15). In almost all cases where 
the words “save” or “salvation” are used in the New 
Testament in a spiritual sense, they plainly indicate 


* Whittier, “The Meeting.” 
? ro) 
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a process. When the words refer to the past (asin Eph. 
ii. 5, 8), or seem to imply an accomplished fact (as in 
James v. 20; Jude 23), they probably either refer to the 
initial .rescue—the initial winning over to the right— 
which we call conversion, or else are used to express the 
anticipation, either in the Divine mind or in the mind 
of the writer, of results as yet unattained. (See Alford 
on Rom. viii. 30, “whom He called, them He also justi- 
fied ; and whom He justified, them He also glorified.” 
And compare “The Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world”). The constant misapprehension of the 
word “save” is at the root of much that is unworthy 
in the commonly accepted Theology. 

4. “ Punishment” and “ Reward.’ Scripture nowhere 
states that the sinner will be punished either merely 
because he deserves it (retributively), or as a warning 
to others apart from the consideration of his own good, 
A good earthly father cannot punish his child without 
thinking of the child’s good. That punishments inflicted 
by earthly tribunals do not always seek the reformation 
of the offender is no argument that the Divine punish- 
ments are not “for our profit” (Heb. xii.10). Clement 
of Alexandria emphasises this. ‘‘ God’s punishments,” 
he says, “are saving and disciplinary, leading to con- 
version, and choosing rather the repentance than the 
death of a sinner.” And it is the word «éAaovs—defined 
by Aristotle as “(penalty inflicted) for the sake of him 
who suffers it” (Rhet. i. 10), and, as Trench admits,* 


* “New Testament Synonyms.” 
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universally so used in Greek—which is found in Matt. 
xxv. 46. The literal translation of this verse is, “ These 
shall go away into eternal chastisement;” and this is 
adopted in the best French version.* The rendering of 
our revisers is an interpretation and not a translation, 
and avoids the difficulty of the phrase at the expense 
of truth. “ Hternal Punishment” are words which do 
not occur in Scripture. 

The whole description in Matt. xxv. 31-46, is gene- 
rally considered so conclusive against the views here 
maintained, that we may remark with regard to it, that 
it refers primarily to the heathen (rdvra ra éOyn), and 
shows that they will be judged, to use the words of 
Dean Plumptre, “according as they have, in their 
ignorance of the full significance of what they did, 
obeyed or resisted the law of kindness written on their 
hearts.” That is to say, its teaching is that which is 
repeated in Rom. ii, 6-15 (“tribulation and anguish 
. . + glory and honour . . . to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek”). In Matt. xxv. 32, 33, the Greek is 
not “ goats,” but “kids” and “little kids.” A sugges- 
tion as to verse 46 will be found below under heading 
No. 7. 

The popular expression, “ A future state of rewards 
and punishments,” almost implies that both begin here- 
after ; and certainly implies a low and external view of 
them. The highest goodness acts irrespective of selfish 
motives. Just as the prevalent beliefs virtually teach 


* Segond’s, printed at the Oxford Press, 
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that suffering is more to be dreaded than sinning, so 
they virtually teach that happiness 1s more to be desired 
than holiness, that we are to come to Christ more for 
the outward than the inward, more for what we can get 
than for what we can become. 

And this is why Charles Kingsley spoke of the 
Heaven of popular belief, as a place “ where he would 
be ashamed to be happy for one moment.” How can 
we be stimulated to noble effort or endurance here, if 
these are to be forbidden us there? Are we not to live 
now as we arc to live for ever? The Crown of righteous- 
ness and life, the Harp of praise, and Palm of victory, 
point to truer glory than mere happiness. They point 
to the completion of the discipline of self-conquest, 
which is the basis of all noble life here below, to the 
perfecting of love in Christ-like self-sacrifice. “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” “If the belief 
in a life to come should ever regain as firm possession 
of men’s minds as of old, that belief will surely be held 
in a nobler fashion. That life will be conceived not as 
a devotional exercise, nor as a passive felicity, but as a 
prolongation of all generous energies, and the unison 
of all high desires. It may be that, till we can thus 
apprehend it, its glory must be hid from our eyes. 
Only, perhaps, when men have learnt that virtue is its 
own reward, may they safely learn also that that reward 
ss eternal.’* The same thought finds expression in 
Whittier’s lines on Garrison :— 


* F, W. H. Myers. 
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“ Not for a soul like thine the calm 
Of selfish ease and joys of sense, 
But duty, more than crown or palm, 
Its own exceeding recompense.” 


And in the well-known lines of Tennyson :— 


“Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory, she : 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

% * * * * * s 


She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


5. Scripture nowhere teaches that this life is a 
“ probation,’ in the popular use of the word, according 
to which God has created us merely to see what we 
will do. He “proves” us not with a view to rejection, 
but to education; not to sentence, but to save. Character 
can only be formed—salvation can only be worked out 
—through the proving that the Father sends on all 
His children. (So Heb. xii. 4-11.) 

Nor does the New Testament ever urge repentance 
on the score of its impossibility after death. The two 
“proof-texts ” of the popular doctrine, Gen. vi. 3 (“my 
Spirit shall not always . . .”), and Eccles. xi. 3, (“ where 
the tree falleth .. .”) have to be sought in the Old 
Testament, and cannot be shown to touch the matter. 
The former—a passage of doubtful translation— 
probably refers either to the Flood or to the duration 
of man’s life ; the latter to accepting the inevitable. 
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G. Such phrases as the “ Last (or Final) Judgment,” 
« The last great day of account,” “ Trrevocable doom,” etc., 
are not Scripture, and are not warranted by the Scrip- 
ture expression, “the last day,” or that translated by 
«the coming” of the Lord. The primary idea in “ Judg- 
ment” is not sentencing, but discrimination; the 
approval of right and disapproval of wrong. We are 
ourselves to exercise “judgment,” as well as mercy and 
faith (Matt. xxiii. 23). We too often forget that the 
Divine judgment on sin is present as well as future, 
and that, as we have said, the sinner is not i danger 
of death and condemnation, but is in death and con- 
demnation already. (Compare 1 Tim. v. 6, “ dead while 
she liveth;” John iii. 18, “judged already ”—and 
many other passages). Ruskin has told us, in words 
that go to the root of the whole matter, “I do not 
merely believe there is such a place as hell, I know there 
is such a place ; and I know also that when men have got 
to the point of believing virtue impossible but through 
dread of it, they have got into it.” (“Time and Tide,” 
p. 56.) As Hinton says, in words equally searching, “ Is 
mere wickedness not worthy to be called Death unless 
there be misery conjoined with it? Is corruption less 
corruption in men’s view, because worms like it?” 

“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.”* 

Surely, as the Life of Heaven begins here below, and 

does not consist essentially in happiness, though that 


* Milton, “ Paradise Lost,” i., 255. 
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is an ultimate outcome of it, so the Death of Hell begins 
here, and does not consist essentially in misery, though 
sooner or later that must come. 

In the same way, we often look chiefly to a future 
“coming” of our Lord, whereas the New Testament 
term (zapovoia) means “ actual presence,” and is in itself 
devoid of the idea of futurity. Our Lord’s coming may 
be manifested by events in the present. 

To the Christians of that day, the fall of Jerusalem 
was a coming of the Son of Man. (Compare Matt. xvi. 
28, “in no wise taste of death till they see the Son of 
Man coming in His Kingdom.”)* 

The terms “ King” and “Judge” are limited and 
figurative representations of God, and are in the New 
Testament used in subordination to that of Father. 
True fatherhood includes both ruling and judging, as 
well as persistent helping. 

7. “Fire and Brimstone.” Surely no one takes 
“ brimstone ” literally. It may (as in Isa. xxxiv. 9) bea 
symbol of wrath, drawn perhaps from the history of the 
Cities of the Plain. It may also, perhaps, symbolise 
unquenchableness and, possibly, purification. Butif we 
dematerialise the “ brimstone,” we must dematerialise 
the “fire ;” and if we take this as a symbol of God’s 
judgment against sin, destructive and purifying, we have 
a key to fit every spiritual use of it in the New Testa- 
ment. It is the refiner’s fire, revealed in “ the chasten- 


* On these subjects see the admirable studies by Matheson in 
the “ Expositor,” Second Series, vol. v. 
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ing, whereof all are made partakers” (Heb. xii. 8) ; and 
as Origen says, “ consuming the evil that is in the souls 
of men, not the souls themselves.”* We can none of us 
escape it. To be saved, we must know the “ baptism of 
the Holy Spirit and of fire,’ the work of Him who 
“will burn up the chaff” that is im ourselves “ with un- 
quenchable fire.” (Matt. iii. 10-12.) That “our God 
is a consuming fire” is only another aspect of the truth 
that “God is love;” for, as already said, He cannot in 
anything lay aside love and still be God. 

Now “‘the glory of God’s love lies in the inexorable- 
ness of its demands.” It will not shrink from allowing 
any depth of pain, any “ torment” or “ worm” (Mark 
ix. 48) of disappointed desire or shame of memory,; to 
come upon a man, if only he may be cleansed from all 
that is unloveable. “It is of His deep mercy that no 
soul can escape its prison until it has paid the uttermost 
farthing.’”-+ We should not shrink therefore from the 
fact that “everyone shall be salted with fire ” (Mark 
ix. 49 R.V.), and should rejoice that that fire is “un- 
quenchable ” (ver. 43). 

This inexorableness of God’s love is surely the most 
solemn and searching truth that can be presented to the 
human mind. Let any man once feel that God imexor- 


* T.e, the soul burns clean, rather than burns owt, or on. 

+ George MacDonald. 

+ So Jerome, accepting the general interpretation of his day. 
“ Their worm ;” note, nothing external. The imagery of Mark ix. 
43-48, was familiar to our Lord’s hearers from Isa. lxvi. 24 ; the 
R.V. omits vv. 44 and 46. . 
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ably wills for him his continual approximation to the 
purity and self-sacrifice of Christ, and that he must and 
shall, if the Shepherd “seek His sheep until He find 
it,” ultimately know this, not by compulsion, but wil- 
lingly; not by a magic change at death, but through 
continued and sternest self-conquest; and he may well 
desire that every needed purifying discipline may begin 
now, so that by no sin or unfaithfulness may he have 
steps to retrace in anguish. Flesh and blood may long 
for “ happiness,” and the place at the right or left in 
“ glory,” but the Spirit of God within us bids us choose 
the “baptism” and the “ cup,” if so be that they bring 
us nearer to the righteousness of Him, who “ though He 
was a Son, yet learned obedience by the things which 
He suffered.” We may test our present place in the 
present Kingdom of Heaven by the measure of our 
willingness to pray :-— 
‘So burn me and purge my will 


Till no vestige of self remain, 
And I stand out white without spot or stain !”* 


These considerations may throw light on the “eternal 
chastisement” of Matt. xxv. 46. This chastisement 
seems only another way of speaking of the “ eternal 
fire” of ver. 41 (or the “eternel judgment” of Heb. vi. 
2), which is permanently directed against evil, though 
the sinner’s endurance of it may be but temporary. 

CRO rath, Curse,” Vengeance” “Fury,” and 


* Lewis Morris, ‘From the Desert.” 
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similar words used in Scripture as describing God’s 
attitude to sinners, must not be accepted by us as liter- 
ally true, whether their writers meant them to be so 
taken or no. Thisis the plain English of the statement 
in page 16 of “Christian Discipline of the Society of 
Friends” that “The wrath of God is altogether free 
from any approach to earthly passion or vindictiveness.” 
This is perfectly true, as is the sentence next following, 
which really concedes all that in this chapter we are 
contending for:—“The Father’s heart still yearns over 
the lost child.” But on what authority are these things 
thus laid down, except on that of conscience ; or on what 
methods of dealing with Scripture, except those defended 
in this essay? In their literal sense, who dare use 
concerning the Divine Being the words, ‘‘I also wall 
laugh at your calamity and mock when your fear 
cometh”? “Man curses, God denounces. Cursing in- 
flicts evil, denunciation unmasks and brands it.’* The 
solitary verse that speaks of Christ’s “anger ” explains 
itself by adding that He was at that moment “grieved 
at the hardening of their hearts.” (Compare Jer. xxx1. 
20.) “For as often as I speak against him, I do 
earnestly remember him still. .... I will have mercy 
upon him.” 

9. “ Hternal.” Our revisers have virtually established 
a distinction between “eternal” and “ everlasting,” by 
no longer employing the latter as the translation of 


* From “ Links and Clues,” 
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aiwvios. This word, the adjective of aidy (an age), is 
now everywhere rendered “ eternal.” The corresponding 
Aramaic word employed by our Lord, if His discourses 
were not spoken in Greek, was doubtless some word 
related to the Hebrew “olam,” and probably implied 
by derivation simply “the undefined,” “the unknown.” 
It is universally admitted that the word aiwros does 
not in itself imply endlessness. And it is a most 
notable fact that although the Greek language had nine 
or ten simple ways of expressing endlessness, not one of 
these 1s used in Scripture to describe the ruin of the im- 
penitent.* We read of “indissoluble life” (Heb. vii. 
16), but not of indissoluble death. 

“ Eternal” means literally age-lasting, and as a time- 
word it varies in value with the noun which it describes. 
For instance, Gregory of Nyssa uses the expression 
“after an eternal interval.” Now in the New Testament, 
though “eternal” sometimes means age-lasting or be- 
longing to an age or dispensation, and sometimes may 
imply indefinite duration, it often seems transfigured 
in meaning and to imply “the essential,” “the truly 
existent and permanent,” “that which has relation to 
actual being, not to changing circumstances,” “ that 
which is above and independent of time.”+ “This is 
life eternal that they should know Thee, the only true 


* They are, as given by Littledale and Farrar :—dredetrn7os, and 
allied words, émépavros, &@dvatos, &ravoros, &évaos, &metpos, Sinvenns, eis 
aét, &vev TéAovs. 


t So Maurice, Hinton, and Westcott. 
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God, and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ.” (Compare 1 Tim. vi. 19, “the life which 1s 
life indeed,” R.V.) Consonant with this is the fact that 
the noun “eternity ” is not used in the New Testament, 
much less the expression “a lost eternity.” Nor is the 
phrase “eternal misery” there found, and instead of 
“ eternal happiness” we have “ eternal glory”; and if 
this be read as “essential and permanent worthiness or 
approvedness,” it must surely convey a grander meaning 
to all whose highest longings are to “ walk worthy ” of 
their Lord. 

“Righteousness and judgment are the foundation of 
Thy throne, mercy and truth go before Thy face.” 
These things are of the very essence of the Divine 
nature, and are therefore things essential and permanent, 
above and independent of time. 


“Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the 
Pure, the Just ; 

Take the charm ‘ For ever’ from them, and they crumble into 

aush. = 

And the life that is the realisation of these things, is 
life indeed; it is the only true life; it is life that longs 
to expand for ever, and to prove the promise, “ Because 
I live, ye shall live also.” It is life eternal. 

10. “ For ever,” “For ever and ever,” are, generally, 
in the New Testament, renderings of “ to the age,” “to 
the ages,” “to (the) ages of (the) ages,” &c. In con- 
nection with future punishment the last and strongest 


* Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.” 
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of these expressions is only used in the imagery of the 
book of Revelation. 

11. We may note that in many passages in the New 
Testament which apparently contradict a purpose of 
salvation for those who die impenitent, the contradiction 
depends on one or other of the following assumptions :— 


(a) Of a future tense where a present is used, 
as perhaps in Matt. xxu. 14, “Many are called, 
but few chosen.” (Though this may refer to the 
‘natural selection,” spoken of on page 82, so that 
“chosen” would then mean “approved,” not 
“rescued.”) 

(b) Of a “never” where it is not expressed, e.g. 
Luke xiii. 24, “Strive to enter in by the narrow 
door: for many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.” 

(c) Of the unconditional nature of the threat, 
as, perhaps, Mark iii. 29 (“hath never forgive- 
ness’), which should be compared with Matt. vi. 
15 (“neither will your Father . . .”). 


All three assumptions are generally made in the case 
of John viii. 21 (“ shall die in your sin . . . ye cannot 
come”), which is qualified by the condition in verse 24 
(“except ye believe”), and should be compared also 
with ch. xiii. 33 (“ye cannot come”), spoken to the 
disciples. 

In leaving this momentous subject, we may remark 
that Christians often exaggerate the power of the popu- 
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lar doctrine, both to arouse men from indifference, and 
to stimulate to effort for the spiritual good of others. 
Undoubtedly, we are bound to set forth not only the 
“ ooodness,” but the “severity” of God. We could not 
worship a Being who could not sternly punish sin. 
‘But when we see that the Divine severity is both just 
and compassionate, we can set it forth in a way that 
reaches consciences that cannot be stirred by the most 
tremendous appeals to the imagination. Nor can fear 
do more than arouse. As Wordsworth says :— 


‘‘ We live by admiration, hope, and love.” 


And of what quality is that religious concern for 
others, which, to quicken itself, must muse on outward 
terrors? No man was ever more abundant in religious 
labour than George Fox. Yet his writings are in start- 
ling contrast to those of Bunyan, Baxter, and the Puri- 
tans generally, in the absence from them of outward 
threatening. The popular doctrine had no practical 
hold over his mind, even if he entertained it. He was 
constrained by the love of God and of Holiness. And 
“he, being dead, yet speaketh.” “From the Truth,” he 
tells us (Epist. 358), “floweth justice, equity, righteous- 
ness and godliness, mercy and tenderness, that brings 
a man’s heart, mind, soul, and spirit, to the infinite and 
incomprehensible God; and from it a love flows to all 
the universal creation, and would have all to come to 
the knowledge of the truth; and it bends everyone to 
their utmost ability to serve God and His truth, and to 
spread it abroad, and it brings their minds out of the 
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earth, which makes them brittle, and changeable, and 
uncertain ; for it doth not change, neither doth it touch 
with that which does change. As to Unity :—It makes 
all like itself that do obey it; Universal, to live out of 
narrowness and self, and deny it ; So it brings all into 
oneness, and answereth the good principle of God in all 
people, and brings into humility and the fear of the 
Lord, which is the beginning of His wisdom; and it 
brings all to have a care of God’s glory and His honour, 
and makes all its children free. Thanks, glory, and 
honour to the Lord God of Truth over all for ever. 
Amen.” 
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On THE WoRK OF REDEMPTION. 


Ir may have weight with some readers to know that 
in examining the prevalent views on this great subject, 
the writer has had a constant and vivid recollection of 
their preciousness at one time to himself. Not only 
can he recall the exact spot and moment at which he 
found he could rest in the acceptance of Christ as his 
Substitute, but for years he regarded and preached the 
doctrine of Substitution as the one foundation of Ins 
own and every other sinner’s hope. It has only been 
very gradually, and in spite of himself, that he has been 
led to relinquish this view of the work of Redemption, 
and to dwell more, and with deepening peace, and 
higher — because more unselfish —hope and joy, on 
aspects of that work, which, though less prominently 
urged by preachers, are recognised by all as indisputably 
true. 

And not only is the message of the Gospel, as he 
now understands it, one which brings instant peace and 
joy to any anxious inquirer after salvation from sin, bué 
it is without any element that can lend rtself to self-delusion. 
It cannot be so misunderstood, as to foster a false peace 
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in any soul which seeks rather to escape from the 
punishment of sin, than from sin itself.* 

We have no new views to set forth as to the work 
accomplished by our Lord’s death. Nor are we anxious 
for the establishment of any complete rationale of the 
work of Redemption, for surely there are aspects of it 
beyond human comprehension. But we are very wish- 
ful that, in regard to a theme so solemn as this, cer- 
tainties should be distinguished from uncertainties, and 
truths from errors. Especially does reverence protest 
against the crude way in which the prevalent theology 
deals with the mysteries with which we are brought 
face to face, in the Agony in the Garden, and in the 
Cry on the Cross. 

We have already spoken of some aspects of our Lord’s 
present relation to us as Redeemer. (See Chapter IL.) 
Here we are chiefly concerned with the teachings of the 
prevalent theology as to the relation of His death to the 
forgiveness of sin. 

In the first place, it is necessary to emphasise the very 
umportant fact that nothing that rs recorded of our Lord 
un the Gospels, or affirmed in them by their writers, offers 
any explicit statement—much less any theory—of this 
relation. 

The Synoptic Gospels are not earlier than the greater 
Pauline Epistles, and the Gospel of John was written at 
a later date still. Now it will probably be admitted 


* See the conclusion of the Preface to the present edition, and 
the passage quoted from Thomas Erskine, p. 28. 
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that the Synoptists wrote with the purpose expressly 
declared by John, viz.: that their readers ‘“ might 
believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing they might have life in His name.” 
They must, with John, have been perfectly conversant 
with the matter of the preaching of the Apostles gene- 
rally. Their narratives, moreover, do not cease at the 
death of Christ, but pass on into the days succeeding 
the Resurrection, so that if there had been any special 
emphasis to be laid on the discourses of those days, 1t 
is not easy to see why they should not have reported 
them. We may therefore fairly assume that each of 
the first three Gospels contains all the teaching that in 
the mind of its writer was essential to the attainment 
of life in Christ. That this is the case at any rate with 
the fourth Gospel, we are not only assured by the 
statement of the writer himself, but by the fact of its 
embodying important comments of his own. For it is 
highly improbable that in these the writer would have 
omitted to draw attention to any doctrine of supreme 
importance, which was not clearly brought out by the 
acts and words which he selected for record. 

From this it follows that the Synoptists probably, 
and the Apostle John certainly, did not regard the 
acceptance of a theory of the relation of the death of 
Christ to the forgiveness of sins, as essential to the 
attainment of life in Him. 

This may be admitted ; and it may be further admitted 
that the Apostles, in teaching the “ way ” of salvation, 
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did not formulate a “plan” or “scheme” of the same, 
or give any formal statement as to what constitutes the 
essence of Christian doctrine. 

Nevertheless, some will urge that certain statements 
of the New Testament outside the Gospels, involve, in 
regard to the relation we are considering, a theory which 
centres round the idea of Substitution, or at least of 
Expiation ; and that therefore, though the comprehension 
of this theory may not be essential to the Christian 
life, we are bound to accept it. 

We shall presently examine the theory in question. 
Meantime we may remark that, if it were divinely com- 
municated, it must have been taught either (1) by 
outward, or (2) by inward revelation. 

1. Of outward revelation there is no evidence. 
Evidence, indeed, is against it. Neither in the discourse 
on the way to Emmaus, nor in the teachings of the 
forty days “concerning the kingdom,” can we suppose 
our Lord to have explained the relation to Himself of 
the ritual and sacrifices observed by the Jews; because 
not only do Peter’s first sermons (Acts ii, iii., and X,) 
make no reference to this relation, but the Jewish con- 
verts continued for a whole generation to support the 
Temple Service (Acts xxi. 20, and compare Epistle to the 
Hebrews), unconscious that their Lord’s death had vir- 
tually abolished it. Stephen, it seems—not Peter,—first 
saw this truth (Acts vi. 14). Not until after several years 
did it dawn upon Peter’s mind, that “repentance unto 


life” was granted to the Gentiles (see Acts 1s) ser faet 
H 
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which is altogether incompatible with the idea that he 
had learned from Christ before His ascension that His 
death had been an expiation for the sins of the whole 
world; or that he had subsequently received any in- 
ward revelation to this effect. 

It is true that the first ereat ingathering of the Chris- 
tian Church was after Christ’s death and resurrection. 
But this was not because the death had changed the 
Gospel which our Lord had preached in word and deed, 
but rather because it illustrated its meaning with transcen- 
dent impressiveness. His resurrection brought home to 
multitudes the fact that Jesus of Nazareth, crucified 
amongst them, was not only their Messiah, but the Son 
of God, “ The Prince of Life.” Up to that moment they 
had always thought of the immeasurableinterval between 
the Divine and themselves. Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans, had their legends of Incarnation, but to the 
Jews these were impious and incredible. To them the 
manifestation of the Divine in a human life was as 
unthinkable as it is to Mohammedans now. Not one 
history, and not one prophecy of their Scriptures, was 
understood by them in this sense. To associate limita- 
tion with the Infinite One seemed a contradiction in 
terms ; and, on the other hand, to attribute Divine holi- 
ness to anyone “found in fashion as a man” was blas- 
phemy. But in a moment all this was changed, anda 
thought was now revealed, revoluticnary not only of all 
ideas of the Jew, but of the heathen also. Never before 
had any religious system associated with the Divine 
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Being the thought of suffering and self-sacrifice for the 
sake of bringing men to holiness. And here was the 
very fact of it exhibited in their midst by events which, 
without one solitary word of accompanying doctrinal 
explanation, made their own appeal. “They were 
pricked in their heart ! ” 

The matter of the early Apostolic preaching was 
“‘ Jesus and the resurrection:” that is to say, on the one 
hand, the record of His human life; and on the other 
hand, that event which “ certified Him to be the Son of 
God, with power.” (Rom.i. 4.) It was not theology, 
but testimony. 

2. Of inward revelation, we need here only say that 
it is not probable that the knowledge would have been 
communicated unless it were useful, or, in other words 
unless it had power to influence us; and the condition 
of this is that it should commend itself to Reason or to 
Conscience. 

We may make the further preliminary remarks :— 

3. If we assumed, for arguments sake, that the theory 
in question was discernible in the Apostolic writings, it 
would not follow that we should be thrown into mental 
confusion, if we found that it contradicted either reason 
or conscience. In that case, we should be justified in 
supposing it due to reasoning on the basis of Jewish and 
imperfect modes of thought. We have just seen that 
imperfect religious ideas long lingered in the mind of 
Peter. 

~4. It is obvious, however, that the theory is not 
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explicitly stated by the New Testament Writers ; for if 
it were so, there would be no need to state it in words 
other than those of Scripture, as the modern theologian 
continually does. And this shows that the theory occu- 
pies a larger proportional space in his mind than, even 
if the Scripture writers did hold it, it could have done 
in theirs. It is simply inconceivable, if it had been to 
them what it is to the modern theologian, “the central 
doctrine of Christianity,’ that they should not have 
clearly and emphatically stated it, especially when every 
inducement to do so was afforded by the resolute efforts 
of the Jewish Christians to insist on their ritual as 
essential. A doctrine of Substitution or of Expiation is 
not explicitly stated even in the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Hebrews. And the fact that James, in his epistle, 
though dealing with the relation of faith to works, does 
not make a single distinct reference to the death of 
Christ, shows that, in his mind at least, such a doctrine 
cannot have held a large place. 

5. But, further, the evidence is that such a doctrine 
not only had no large place in the minds of the early 
Christians, but had none at all. For the first recorded - 
attempts to explain the relation between the death of 
Christ and the forgiveness of sin were far from being on 
the lines of the modern belief, and, indeed, were childish 
and absurd. Many of the Fathers, including Irenaeus 
(d. about 200 A.D.) and Augustine (d. 430), suggested 
that our Lord’s death was a ransom paid to Satan, for 
depriving him of our souls. It is in a treatise doubt- 
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fully ascribed to Athanasius (d. 375), that we first meet 
with the thought of substitutionary punishment; and in 
the persecuting Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), with that 
of substitutionary righteousness. The present preva- 
lence of these latter views is largely due to their able 
advocacy by Anselm (d. 1109). 

6. If we grant, for argument’s sake, that such a doc- 
trine is permitted by the letter of Scripture, yet, since 
it cannot be argued positively from it, and so cannot 
appeal to supposed outward authority, it must, if true, 
claim acceptance on precisely the same grounds as those 
on which we have based “the Larger Hope”; 7.¢., as 
satisfying the demands of reason and conscience. In 
other words, it must stand or fall by its own merits. 

There is, however, a great difference between the two 
cases: “The Larger Hope” is based simply on one 
primary moral feeling, which cries out for satisfaction. 
The doctrine of Expiation, or of Substitution, not only 
deals with a relation which probably has many aspects, 
some of which may be incomprehensible by our finite 
minds, but is further so complicated by the definitions 
and inter-relations of numerous abstract terms, such as 
Punishment, Forgiveness, Justice, Justification, Satis- 
faction, Merit, Imputation, Necessity, &c., that hardly 
any two theologians state it in quite the same way. It 
issues from a region of abstract thought, where fallacies 
lurk unsuspected, and the exploration of which is 
prompted by no imperious demand of either reason or 
conscience. It is, in short, the result of the application 
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to Scripture of that very “human reasoning,” which its 
supporters often decry—an application made, doubtless, 
in all sincerity and reverence, but biassed and vitiated 
throughout, as we believe, by the assumption that 
Divine “ justice” is at variance with Divine “ mercy.” 

7. It is no evidence of the truth of the doctrine that 
it brings comfort to some minds, and is supposed to be 
humbling. Millions of Roman Catholics find comfort 
in the doctrine of the womanly sympathy and inter- 
cession of Mary, and think it humbling to present their 
prayers, indirectly, through the intercession of saints. 

We shall now attempt to state the doctrine in its 
gentlest and apparently most reasonable form. 

Happily most Christians now reject the view that 
Christ’s work was to change the Father’s disposition 
towards us. For, though supported by the English 
words, “ Intercession,” “ Advocate,” and “ Propitiation,” 
the thought is one so repugnant to conscience, that these 
words are usually taken in some meaning that is not 
their “plain and obvious one.” 

Taking the word “ Expiate” in the sense of making 
up for wrong done, the prevalent theology asserts :— 
“Sin must be expiated. The sinner could not expiate tt ; 
Christ did ; He has therefore saved us.” This doctrine 
of Expiation is generally elaborated into the doctrine 
of Substitution, which is stated approximately thus :— 
“God, though loving the sinner, could not forgive sin 
unless justice were satisfied by its punishment. Our Lord, 
by suffering punishment in our stead, and by living a life 
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of perfect obedience, has fully satisfied the demands of 
justice, so that we are, if truly repentant, treated as guilt- 
less before the tribunal of God. He who was not a sinner 
was treated as if He were a sinner on our account, that 
we who are not righteous might be treated as uf we were 
righteous on His account. 

There is great difference of opinion, however, as to 
how Christ’s sufferings could avail to replace the re- 
tributive punishment which it is supposed must other- 
wise have fallen upon the sinner. 

The theory now stated has an irresistible attraction 
for some minds, probably from education and associa- 
tion. But to many thoughtful persons it is full of 
difficulties, and presents thoughts with regard to Divine 
justice and mercy, and the punishment and forgiveness 
of sin, which seem untrue, unworthy, and unscriptural. 
Many of us who once fully believed these doctrines, 
but have been permitted, as we think, to receive fuller 
light, can testify that the thought that Christ died as 
our expiation, or in our stead (as apart from “on our 
behalf”), did not bring home to us at all more forcibly 
the wrongfulness and ingratitude of sin, than does still 
the simple presentment of the facts as depicted in 
Philippians ii. 5-8 (« who beivg in the formof God... 
yea, the death of the cross”). We do not judge others 
as to contrition for sin and thirst after righteousness, 
and they must not judge us. For forgiveness and the 
power of a new life, we come to a Being and not toa 
method. 
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Now, the point that the noblest-minded supporters of 
the theortes in question are really mest concerned for, 
and that they suppose nvust stand or fall with the theories 
themselves, is a thing the importance of which we ourselves 
equally feel. IT 18 THE NEED THAT THE DIVINE HOLI- 
NESS SHOULD BE VINDICATED TO THE IMPERFECT CON- 
CEPTIONS OF MEN; o7, an other words, the need, ‘for 
man's sake, of the exemplification, on God’s part, of 
perfect hatred of sin, as well as of boundless love to the 
sinner. There is a danger, especially to the impenitent, 
of encouraging a low estimate of sin, by a general pro- 
clamation of love to the sinner; and this danger is met 
by the Cross, which consequently becomes, to human appre- 
hensions, an “ establishment of the law” of holiness (Rom. 
i. 31), which of itself needs no such safeguarding. That 
the Son of God should submit to the death of the Cross, 
in undertaking—no matter in what way—to save us 
from our sins, is to the human mind the most impressive 
of all testimonies to the awfulness of sin in the Divine 
sight. The manifestation of love to the sinner which 
was made on Calvary, so far from proclaiming impunity 
for sin, centres salvation itself in like self-sacrifice. 
Paul found his salvation in being able to say, “Iam 
crucified with Christ.” In our second chapter we em- 
phasised the fact that our imperfect nature is one largely 
impressible by the outward. We all of us feel the love 
and holiness displayed in the life and death of our 
Lord. But in reality—in God’s sight as apart from 
human apprehensions—which of us dare assert that 
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that death is any ereater token either of love or holi- 
ness, than the daily striving of His Spirit in our sinful 
hearts? How wonderful is the condescension that 
daily bears with our selfishness and discontent, and 
waywardness, and impurity! Well might the Apostle 
use the words of entreaty, “Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God.” And yet, perhaps, because he was himself a 
man, and addressing men who were impressible by the 
outward, he dwells less on the fact that our bodies 
are ‘‘temples of the Holy Spirit,’ than that we are 
“bought with a price ;” less on “ the love of the Spirit,” 
than on “the love of Christ.” 

With all, therefore, who hold the doctrines of Substi- 
tution or Expiation, we hold that Christ’s death was a 
means of “establishing” to men the holiness of God, 
but we cannot go with them one step further in their 
explanation of its relation to God. We may well believe 
that that death has accomplished other purposes than 
those covered by its revelation of God to men, but, in 
the silence of Scripture, we had need be cautious indeed 
in urging any “explanations” of its God-ward aspect. 
“ We cannot say,” wrote William Penn, “that God could 
not have taken another way to have saved sinners 
than by the death and sufferings of Christ.’”* It was 
doubtless immeasurably more “ needful” that our Lord 
should die, than that He should, for instance, lodge 
with Zacchzeus, which was “needful” also; but absolute 


* Yet the contrary is expressly taught in the Yearly Meeting 
Epistle of 1873, and is frequently implied in later ones. 
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moral necessity for His death is nowhere affirmed in 
Scripture. 
“ And was there then no other way 
For God to take? I,cannot say ; 
I only bless Him day by day, 
Who saved me through my Saviour.” * 
From some experience of the difficulties of the young 
and the ignorant, we desire here to press upon those 
who hold the prevalent doctrines, the duty of avoiding 
such statement of them, as might cause those whom they 
would lead to Christ to suppose that comprehension or 
acceptance of the doctrines is a condition of forgiveness. 
Children, especially, are hable to be perplexed with the 
thought that their forgiveness depends on their faith 
being of the right theologic sort; and in consequence 
often go through much discouragement and anxiety of 
mind. 
“The Shepherd does not ask of thee 
Faith in thy faith, but only faith in Him ; 
And this He meant in saying ‘Come to Me,’ 
In light or darkness, seek to do His will, 
And leave the work of faith to Jesus still.” + 
The time and effort expended by some preachers in. 
trying to enforce the popular doctrines by supposed 
illustrations from life, or from “types” in the Old 
Testament, are so great, that not only do their hearers 
imagine the comprehension of the doctrines to be of great 
importance to themselves (and we have seen that the 


* Dora Greenwell, “ Songs of Salvation.” 
¥* Dr. T..S: Childs. 
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early Church did without them, as also, practically, the 
Early Friends); but they are hindered from other 
thoughts of “the manifold wisdom of God,” and hear 
sadly too little of His purposes for them in every sphere 
of their daily life. No one can worthily set forth 
“the Gospel of the Kingdom,” unless, recognising that 
“within the human heart is always set an instinct for 
all its real duties,’* he fearlessly appeals to this witness 
of Conscience, by enforcing to the utmost of his ability 
those glorious ideals of the Kingdom, which are given 
us in the Gospels by its King Himself. 

Again, unless the blessings, supposed to have been 
purchased for the sinner by the Expiation or Substitu- 
tion, are emphatically set forth as in their very nature 
bestowable only on condition of his hearty repentance— 
z.¢., his unconditional, total, and continuous submission 
to the leadings of duty, and nothing short of this—all 
experience shows how real is the danger that the 
preaching of the doctrine will, in many of those who 
accept it, beget a false idea of “ safety” and a superficial 
view of the Divine requirements. “Christianity 1s not 
a recognition only, but a dedication.” 

And further—to take a special aspect of the preva- 
lent teachine—Substitutionary Righteousness cannot be 
partially possessed. Aman must either have the whole 
of it or none. And if its acquisition be instantaneous, so 
also must be its forfeiture. Those who declare that a 
man has the merits of Christ transferred to him, at the 


* Ruskin, in “ Sesame and Lilies.” 
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moment of his entire dedication of himself, are bound 
also to declare that they are withdrawn the very moment 
that the entireness of the dedication ceases. But their 
forfeiture seems so awful a penalty to attach to any 
“slight” backsliding or “small” sin, that many, relying 
on a supposed dedication of themselves in the past, are 
led to believe that, unless they fall into some “ great” 
sin, they can continue to claim as their own the righte- 
ousness of their Substitute. And thus the doctrine of 
“once in grace, always in grace,” is practically held by 
many who repudiate it in theory. Indeed, as commonly 
taught, the doctrine of ‘imputed righteousness” is a 
strong inducement to the strong delusion, under which 
many religious people live, who suppose that they are 
“saved,” although their lives are, to all beholders, 
ungenerous, unlovely, and unprogressive. The sense of 
these dangers pressed heavily in his later days on the 
mind of John Wesley. 


We shall now discuss some terms and phrases in 
connection with our present subject :— 

1. “Salvation.” The usual meaning of this word has 
already been noted as “ rescue from sin,” or “ being made 
whole,” in the sense of attaining actual holiness. It should 
not be forgotten that in the New Testament, as well as 
in the Old, the word “ Saviour” is often used of God. 

2. “Believing in Christ,” “Faith in Christ.” Not 
“about” Christ, but “in” Him, just as, to our soul’s 
profit, we believe in well tried earthly friends, who 
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exercise a purifying influence over us. Real belief in any 
saintly person must have a purifying or saving effect on 
the believer. A child whose life is in any degree puri- 
fied and ennobled by the outgoing of its heart to a noble 
mother, has to that degree purifying or saving “ belief,” or 
“faith” in its mother. And we may boldly use Scrip- 
ture language, and say that the mother, by her influence, 
is saving her child. (So 1 Cor. vil. 16; 1 Tim. iv. 16; 
James v. 20; Jude 23.) 

This is the light, surely, in which we must take the 
words, “ One of these little ones which believe in Me.” 
How much belief about Christ had that little child? Its 
heart went out to His goodness, that was all. And such 
outgoing of the heart to Christ to-day, as avails in any 
degree to purify, is, to that degree, saving faith in Him. 
Saving faith in Christ has begun in any man, when he 
believes in Him so heartily as to strive to follow His 
example; although he may believe more and more 
savingly, as he is able to accept more and more helpful 
truth about Him. It is a question of degree. It has 
nothing to do with supposed instantaneous acquisition 
of “a legal status.” * 

As Friends, we should be the last of all men to limit 
the extent or method of the saving influence of Him 
who “lighteth every man.” 


* Of course we gladly recognise what is loosely termed “ in- 
stantaneous conversion,” @.¢., either sudden surrender to the right, 
or'the sudden realisation of forgiveness on the part of the sinner. 
See the opening sentences of this chapter. 
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With one most improbable exception (Rom. iii. 25, 
where the rendering of the A.V. depends on a punctua- 
tion which in the R.V. is relegated to the margin), there 
are no such expressions in the New Testament as “ faith 
in the blood,” * or “in the death,” or “in the “sacrifice,” 
or “in the finished work,” of Christ. The Apostle Paul 
does not labour to explain, as many do now, that we 
are to receive Christ’s sacrifice by faith, but bids us 
receive Christ Himself. ‘‘ Believe in the Lord J esus, 
and thou shalt be made whole.” 

The leading New Testament use of the word “ believe 
in” (or “trust in”) refers to the will, rather than to the 
intellect. It implies rather devotion to a person than 
credence of a statement. (See heading “Faith”! in 
ch. vi. above.) 

And faith in Christ, “ the image,” is meant to help us 
to faith in “the invisible” God. Peter’s description of 
our Lord’s redeeming work ends with the words, as a 
climax, “that your faith and hope might be in God” 
(1, Pet. i. 21). 

3. Just, Justice, Justify, Justification, Righteous, Righte- 
ousness, are all renderings of one Greek word and its 
variants. These would usually be more simply and 
exactly rendered, according to circumstances, by “right,” 
“rightness,” ‘ rightening,” “ rightedness,” “ to right,” or 
“set right ;”” but seldom, if ever, by “ declare, or account, 
to be right” (as, perhaps, in Rom. ii. 13, “not the 
hearers of a law, but the doers . . .”). 


* Yearly Meeting Epistle, 1875. 
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The ordinary Jew believed that if he fulfilled certain 
specified moral duties and ceremonial ordinances, he had 
done all that was required of him, had earned a cove- 
nanted reward, and was “right” with God. Paul knew 
that man can only be “ right ” with God, when, through 
trust in His fatherly gocdness, he is enabled to give Him 
“the loving obedience of a child, and not the service of 
a labourer by contract and for hire.” * Hence arose 
the controversy with the Judaising Christians, which 
occupies so much of the epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, and which has nothing whatsoever to do with 
any fictitious transfer of righteousness, as supposed in the 
Lutheran doctrine of “justification by faith.” + 

Robert Barclay’s masterly chapter on Justification 
ought to have rendered retrogression to this Lutheran 
doctrine for ever impossible for Quakerism. 

“ Justification by faith” is an actual setting right of 
the man himself through his trust in God. The pub- 
lican, in the parable, went to his house “set right.” 
His trust in God, as his Redeemer, was the means of 
setting the man himself to rights, of working in him a 
ehange of heart, not of “legal status,’ — a thought 
unknown to Seripture. { 


* Prebendary C. A. Row. 

+ On these epistles see Row’s “Revelation and Modern 
Theology Contrasted,” p. 148 to 163, and Thomas Erskine’s 
analysis of the Epistle to the Romans in “The Spiritual 
Order.” 

+ This view of Justification is independent of either acceptance 
or uon-acceptance of the doctrine of Expiation, as distinguished 
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This is the one way of being saved—of being really 
set right, or brought into righteousness—revealed alike 
in the Old and the New Testament. Forgiveness and 
“the clean heart” (Ps. li. 10), or, in other words, “ the 
new birth and life,” were known by the Old Testament 
saints (compare John iii. 10,“ ... understandest not 
these things!”). And they are doubtless known among 
the heathen (Rom. ii. 10-16, “glory and honour and 
peace ...”). The new birth is wrought in us when 
first we arise to overcome all within us which we know 
to be wrong. And God’s Spirit works to this end, even 
where the Scriptures are not known, and “as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God are the sons of God.” But 
without the outward knowledge of Christ, men live the 
new life with but little comprehension of its scope and 
privileges. In that knowledge we have guidance, and 
motives, and responsibilities unknown to those who 
have it not. 

Scripture, as Robert Barclay has pointed out to us, 
knows nothing of the sharply-drawn popular distinction 
between “justification” and “sanctification.”* “Getting 
set right” runs on into “ growing right.” In 1 Cor. vi. 
11, the order is “ washed, sanctified, justified” (set right), 
and the words are used almost synonymously. When 


from Substitution. Robert Barclay himself firmly held an 
expiatory view of Christ’s death, as he shows repeatedly in the 
chapter to which we refer. 

* A distinction unfortunately endorsed by the Yearly Meeting 
Epistle of 1880, and by the Richmond Declaration of 1887. 
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distinction is observable, it is seemingly this :—justi- 
fication” is getting into right relations with God, and 
“sanctification” is the work that necessarily results 
therefrom. The Prodigal was “set right ” by his peni- 
tent return and his Father’s welcome, but he would have 
much to learn after that. 

Divine “justice,” or rightness, not being at variance 
with Divine mercy, cannot be satisfied with punishment 
merely, but must always desire that communication of 
itself which is the only true merey. And surely the 
exercise of true mercy—the carrying out of God’s pur- 
pose of holiness for the sinner—needs no justifying! 
Romans iii. 26, does not, we take it, mean “just and 
(yet) the justifier,’”* but “right and the rightener, of 
him who is of faith in Jesus” (so Ellicott). The 
thought is simply that of Isa. xlv. 21, 22: “There is no 
God else beside me; a just God and a saviour ; there is 
none beside me. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth!” The line— 


“A God all mercy were a God unjust,” 


shows a misconception both of « Justice” and of mercy. 

4. “ Forgiveness.” This English word represents in 
the New Testament separate Greek words, meaning, 
literally, on the one hand < free favour,” and on the 
other hand “sending or putting away.” In the latter 
case the Greek is sometimes translated « remission,” 


* Though in several recent Yearly Meeting Epistles it is quoted 
as bearing this significance. 
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The words seem, however, to be used indiscriminately, 
and to be all well rendered by “ forgiveness.” Now, 
almost all Christians agree that the Divine feeling or 
disposition to the sinner (at least whilst his “probation ” 
lasts), is one of love and pity, independent of his 
penitence. Jn this sense of the word, all men are already 
forgwen, even as we ought in this sense to forgive 
our impenitent enemies. Forgiveness in this sense was 
proclaimed, not procured, by the coming of Christ. 

But as to the further meaning of the word, there is 
much misapprehension. 

It is generally supposed that forgiveness, in its fuller 
sense, is a declaration to the penitent sinner, that he 
will henceforth be treated as innocent touching the 
past, and that the debt of penalty due by him is 
remitted in virtue of its having been paid by Christ. 
But the essence of forgiveness is not the “sending 
away” of the penalty, but of the wrong that stands 
between the wronger and the wronged. There may be, 
as we see in David’s case (2 Sam. xii. 10, “ the sword 
shall never depart . . . ”), “purification of the forgiven 
spirit without remission of its punishment.”* A ser- 
vant may be fully forgiven by the master whom he has 
robbed, and yet the master may require him to under- 
go much suffering in making restitution, because he 
loves him and sees it to be a sanctifying discipline for 
him. Forgiveness, therefore, in this fuller sense, is not 


* Ruskin, Fors, vol. viii., p. 202. 
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remission of penalty, or letting off. As used of God in 
relation to the penitent sinner, it és the declaration of the 
Divine satisfaction with lis present attitude. 

5. “ Atonement.” There is so much ambiguity at- 
taching to this word that in this essay we have not 
hitherto employed it. By derivation and early usage, 
the English word means simply at-one-ment or recon- 
ciliation. By modern usage it means expiation or 
making up for some wrong done. Neither “ atonement ” 
nor “atoning ” occur in the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. For clearness’ sake, therefore, we shall use 
reconciliation when we mean reconciliation, and expla- 
tion when we mean expiation. 

6. “ Hapiation.” In the next section (“ Propitiation ”), 
we shall enquire whether this word or thought occurs 
in the New Testament. Here we shall only examine 
what the thought itself involves, for it may be doubted 
whether vicarious expiation for sin is possible. The 
burden of showing it to be so, seems to rest with those 
who assert it. 

By general consent, expiation means “ making up 
for wrong done,” or “atonement ” (in the modern sense 
of this word), 

Now when we have done wrong to our neighbours, 
we know that we must set that right with them our- 
selves. And when, by sin, we have grieved and wronged 
our Father in Heaven, have we anywhere any assurance 
that He could be satisfied with what someone else 
might offer to do instead of us? If anyone were to 
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wrong ourselves, nothing that anyone else could do for 
us would do away with the wrong we should feel. 

Again, if sin be regarded, not as wrong done to our 
neighbours or to God, but as the violation of the law of 
right, it may still be doubted whether it can be made up 
for, even by perfect obedience to that law on the part of » 
a Divine Being; for to that law God Himself already 
renders perfect obedience. “Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” If, then, vicarious obedience can- 
not make up for the broken law, it may be urged that 
vicarious suffering may do so. But is there anything to 
lead us to believe that suffering can make up for sin ? 
Our consciousness that if we sin we deserve suffering 
does not show that even our own sufferings, much less 
anyone else’s, can make up for our sin. 

The law of right is felt by us as obligatory. It needs 
no defence for its own sake. It would be none the less 
imperative, and therefore none the less in itself to be 
venerated, though all men should transgress it with out- 
ward impunity. A good man needs no apology for 
being good, though all the world sneer at him. There- 
fore, if God takes any outward means to mark His tre- 
mendous disapproval of sin—as the sending of “ His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin ”—it is not 
that He needs it, nor that the law of right needs it, but 
that we in our blindness need it.* 

7. “ Propitiate,” “ Propitiating,” “ Propitiation,” “ Pro- 

* Yet, without warrant from Scripture language, and in spite 
of such considerations as the above, the Yearly Meeting Epistle 
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pitiatory.” These words have no other generally- 
accepted significance than their classical and heathen 
one of “ appeasing ill-will,” or “rendering friendly.” But 
every thoughtful Christian must shrink from associating 
with the work of our Redeemer a thought so repulsive 
as this. No one, surely, can suppose that Christ’s work 
was to “propitiate,” or “appease the ill-will of” the 
Father, or to change His disposition to us! It is need- 
ful, therefore, to examine the claim of any of these words 
to stand in our translation of the New Testament. 

The claim is made solely on behalf of certain deriva- 
tives of tdews, “ propitious,” which, in the New Testament, 
are found in six passages only. (See pages 142, 143.) 

Now the translation of these passages depends on the 
evidence of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, 
in which the same or similar derivatives occur about one 
hundred and twenty times. In whatever general sense 
the words were there used, in that sense they must, in 
all probability, have been used by the New Testament 
writers. Hebrew was a dead language, and this Greek 


of 1873 asks, “ How shall sin be purged, and the law remain 
inviolate, without an atonement ?” 

With intent to support the doctrine of Expiation, the Epistle of 
1887 (as in 1881) uses the words, “Shall God cease to be holy in 
order that man may cease to be guilty?” But surely, if words 
have any meaning at all, this can only mean that the law of right 
is not unchangeably imperative (see above, p. 14), but depends on 
the caprice of God! In other words, it teaches that were He to 
cease to care for goodness we also should be freed from the obliga- 
tion to do so. 
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version was in the very widest use among the Jews. It 
is frequently quoted by the New Testament writers, and 
was familiar to all for whom they wrote. 

We shall, therefore (A) summarise the results of an 
examination of the Septuagint,* and then (B) pass to the 
consideration of the six passages referred to. 

(A.) The Septuagint version employs the derivatives 
of trews, as the equivalents of the Hebrew “ kipper,” and 
“kippurim,” and their variants, which all probably imply 
primarily, either “ wiping out,” or “ covering.” But it is 
not clear what secondary or figurative meanings were 
acquired by these Hebrew words and their Greek repre- 
sentatives. Four different renderings have been pro- 
posed, centreing respectively round the ideas of (1) pro- 
pitiation, (2) expiation, (3) reconciliation and mercy, and 
(4) cleansing. 

(1.) The rendering “ propitiation,” or “the appeasing 
of ill-will ””—the heathen sense in which the words are 
used in classical Greek—is not once adopted in the Old 
Testament by our revisers, as a translation of the words 
in question. It entirely fails to suit the varied contexts 
in which they are found. It is, therefore, deeply to be 
regretted that those who have revised our translation of 
the New Testament have in four instances assigned to 


* Compare “The Light and Life of Men,” by Dr. Young, and the 
Excursus on iAacuds in Westcott’s “ Epistles of Saint John.” This 
latter also reviews the evidence from the Apocrypha. 

t As maintained by W. Robertson Smith; see p. 438, “The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” 
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these derivatives of tAews this very meaning of “ propi- 
tiating,” which is not only nowhere assigned to them in 
the Old Testament, but is forbidden by innumerable 
passages, and by the whole spirit of the New Testament. 
Indeed this meaning is expressly excluded from two ot 
the passages in which our revisers have assumed it 
(1 John iv. 10, and Rom. iii. 25); for these tell us that 
God Himself, of His love and grace, sent forth His Son. 
It was not the Son’s initiative. In the words of Canon 
Westcott, “such phrases as ‘ propitiating God,’ and ‘ God 
being reconciled, are foreign to the language of the 
New Testament.” If our revisers did not really mean 
“ appeasing ill-will ”’—and it is incredible that they did 
—they were not justified in using a word which involves 
this painful and heathenish idea, and it becomes the duty 
of every Christian teacher to refuse to employ it.* 

Even in the Old Testament God is represented as 
reconciling men to Himself, and not as needing to be 
reconciled to them. “God our reconciled Father” is a 
phrase unwarranted by Scripture.” t 

(2.) It is possible that the idea of “ expiation,” or 


*It is regrettable that prominence should be given to this 
demonstrable mistranslation in recent Yearly Meeting Epistles 
(1887, 1885, 1884, 1881, 1880, 1879, &c.), and now in the Rich- 
mond ‘ Declaration of Faith.” 

To emphasise any religious term without attaching to it some 
clear and worthy meaning, is not reverent, but simply unwise 
and superstitious. 

+ Its use may be due to 2 Mace. viii. 29, “ They besought the 
merciful Lord to be reconciled with his servants.” 
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“making up for wrong done ””—See above, section 6— 
may occasionally attach, in the Old Testament, to the 
words we are discussing. The translation “ expiation ” 
is now employed in Num. xxxv. 33 (“No expiation can 
be made for the land”)*—a fact which would almost 
imply that the Revisers, in elsewhere usually trans- 
lating the same word by “atonement,” intended this 
latter word to be taken, not as explation, but in the 
old sense of “ at-one-ment,” or “ reconciliation.” Whether 
this be so or no, there are, however, several passages in 
which the idea of “expiation” 4s altogether precluded, 
and where, in consequence, the Revised Version renders 
the words in question by “forgive” and “ purge.” Such 
are :—Deut. xxi. 8 (“ Forgive, O Lord,”) ; 2 Chron. xxx. 
18 (“The good Lord pardon,”) ; Ps. Ixv. 3 (“As for cur 
transgressions, Thou shalt purge them away”); Ps. 
Ixxviil. 38 (“Forgave their iniquity”); Ps. Ixxix. 9 
(“Purge away our sins”); Ezek. xvi. 63 (“When I 
have forgiven thee.”) 

(3.) The thoughts of “making reconciliation,” or 
“procuring or showing mercy,” might be easily agso- 
ciated with the root ideas of “wiping out” or “ cover- 
ing.” The pollution or estrangement might be supposed 
to be wiped out or covered by some symbolic act, or 
God be supposed to wipe out or cover the sin. These 
thoughts, it is believed, fairly suit all passages in the Old 
Testament in which the words we are discussing occur. 


* And, similarly, in Deut. xxxii. 43. 
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(4.) On the other hand, the translation “purge ” or 
“cleanse” appears to be almost as universally appli- 
cable, and, in some ways, more fully appropriate. As 
we have just seen, this translation is occasionally 
adopted by the Revised Version. The “ purging,” 
“cleansing,” or “putting away,” of the pollution or sin, 
real or supposed, would be viewed either as a result 
of some ceremony, or as an act of God independent 
of any rite. 

These statements may be illustrated by a few addi- 
tional passages, which will also afford food for thought 
as to the origin and value of the ideas embodied in the 
ritual law. We should observe :— 


(a.) The “ wiping out,” or “ covering,” was often con- 
nected with persons, things, and places, to which no 
manner of guilt could attach. For instance,it was required 
for the mother (Lev. xu.) ; for leprosy (Lev. xiv.); the 
altar (Lev. xvi.) ; the field of blood (Num. xxxv. 33) ; and 
for “ sins ” done “ unwittingly ” (Lev. iv.). Nay, “ wiping 
out” or “ covering” was needed for the Nazirite who 
had “sinned ” and incurred “guilt” by the accident of 
a sudden death occurring in his presence! (Num. vi. 
9-12.) Such passages show how exceedingly imperfect 
the religious beliefs of the people must have been. We 
find almost identical ceremonial usages in heathenism, in 
connexion with imaginary guilt or pollution. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that, in some of the cases we 
have instanced, the ritual law was shaped by, or 
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accommodated to, the imperfect or superstitious ideas 
of those who observed it. 

(0.) On the other hand, it is very remarkable that 
in many passages dealing with veal sin, and where, in 
consequence, if anywhere, the prevalent theology would 
expect the idea of expiation to be prominent, there is 
no trace of its presence—no reference to sin-offering or 
to sacrifice. For example, after the sin in the matter 
of the calf, we read that Moses used the words, ‘‘ Per- 
adventure I shall ‘wipe out’ or ‘cover ’ your sin” (Exod. 
xxxil, 30). Yet he offered no sacrifice, but went up 
and prayed, and cast himself and the people on the 
mercy of God. Here we can find no trace of “ expia- 
tion,” unless we are prepared to regard the pleader as 
offering himself for a sacrifice (“Blot me .. .”). And 
in many other cases of real sin, forgiveness was asgo- 
ciated simply with Divine mercy; as in Solomon’s 
prayer, and in Ps. xxxii., Ps. li., Isa. i., Micah vi. 6-8 
(“ Wherewith shall I come . . .”), and Ezek. xviii. 21, 
22 (“If the wicked turn from all his sins that he hath 
committed, and keep all my statutes, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. 
None of his transgressions that he hath committed shall 
be remembered against him; in his righteousness that 
he hath done, he shall live ”). 

Indeed, the evidence is uncertain, and apparently con- 
flicting, as to how far the ritual law provided “ wiping 
out” or “covering” for real sins. In some cases when 
an offering was made for a moral offence, the object 
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seems to have been largely punishment, and public 
acknowledgment of guilt.”* And, in Num. xv. 22-31, it 
is definitely laid down that all presumptuous sin was 
punishable by death or by outlawry, apparently without 
any offering on behalf of the offender. “ Errors” com- 
mitted “ unwittingly ” might be wiped out or covered by 
“ sin-offerings.” “But the soul that doeth aught with 
an high hand, whether he be home-born or a stranger, 
the same blasphemeth the Lord; and that soul shall be 
cut off from among his people. Because he hath de- 
spised the word of the Lord, and hath broken his com- 
mandment ; that soul shall utterly be cut off, his iniquity 
shall be upon him” (verses 30, 31). So Num. xxxv. 33, 
quoted above—in treating of murder, declares—“ No 
expiation (R.V.) can be made for the land, for the blood 
that is shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed 
it.” Even Heb. ix. 13, 14, though referring seemingly 
to the great day of “ wiping out” or “ covering,” limits 
its efficacy to “the cleanness of the flesh.” And the 
Old Testament histories record no case of the wiping 
out, or covering, of a wilful sin by any offering provided 
by the law. 

We look in vain for such in the steps taken after the 
rebellion of Korah (Num. xvi. 46,47); and after the 
sin with the Moabites (Num. xxv. 10,13). The sin of 
Eli’s sons was presumptuous, and therefore “not to be 


* So Lev. xix. 21; in which a fine to wipe out or cover the 
supposed lighter offence corresponds to the death penalty of Deut. 
xd 20, 
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purged with sacrifice nor offering for ever.” (1 Sam. iii. 
14.) The crime of Saul against the Gibeonites was met, 
not by stated sacrifice, but by the death of Saul’s own 
sons. (2 Sam. xxi. 3.) David’s sin was “ put away ” 
(2 Sam. xii. 13); but no offering is recorded as having 
preceded the forgiveness. 

If some of the passages we have now quoted evidence 
low or superstitious conceptions, surely others of them 
imply a sense that nothing outward could remove the 
pollution of real sin.* 

(c.) The institution of ceremonies, no matter how 
solemn, with the intention that they should be regarded 
as really removing guilt, would have been to teach a low 
estimate of sin. So that, if the Jews regarded any of 
their ceremonies in that light, we can only suppose that 
it was as a survival from early superstitions. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence that they were ever taught, 
by Priest or Prophet, that their sacrifices or other rites were 
symbolic of something to come, or that they ever entertained 
such a thought. 

(B.) We now pass to the use of ‘ews and its deriva- 
tives in the New Testament. The evidence here supplied 
agrees with the results furnished by the Septuagint. 

* Job does not appear to have been under the Jewish law, and 
his precautionary offerings for his sons (Job i. 5) could have had 
no real relation whatsoever to their suspected sin, for they, 
seemingly, neither shared nor knew of their father’s act. 

t Moreover, Jewish Christians would not, in that case, have 


failed to see that Christ’s death abolished the Temple Services. 
(See p. 113.) 
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(1.) There is absolutely nothing to support the trans- 
lation “propitiation,” or “ appeasing ill-will.” | 

(2.) The thought of “expiation”’ would seem to be 
forbidden by the fact that it would necessitate an entirely 
different translation for the same verb in Luke xviii. 
13, and in Heb. ii. 17. For, if in the latter passage we 
were to read, “ A merciful and faithful high priest .. . 
to make expiation for the sins of the people,’ we should, 
in the former, make the publican exclaim—‘ God, make 
an expiation for me a sinner!” But this is, surely, out 
of the question. 

Even if we were to accept the reading “ expiation,” 
we should not therefore be necessarily bound to accept 
the thought. The term does not occur in the Gospels, 
nor even in the comments which the Apostle John has 
embodied in his Gospel. So that neither the knowledge 
nor the comprehension of the word was, to John’s mind, 
needful for those for whom his Gospel was written. In 
itself it means simply, as we have said, “ making up for 
some wrong done,” and involves no theory of any kind 
as to the mode of compensation. Those who think that 
the term conveys true and helpful thought are free to 
accept its help, whether it occur in the New Testament 
or do not. Those who are not helped by the term, and 
yet who cannot be sure that it is absent from the apostolic 
writings, may reasonably assume that, if present, it 
might be due to lingering traces of those imperfect 
Jewish conceptions, instances of which we have been 
examining. 
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(3.) The ideas of “reconciling” and “mercy” har- 
monise not only the six passages in the New Testament 
where derivatives of tews occur, but also the two where 
this word itself is found. 

(4.) The idea of “ purging,” “ cleansing,” or “ putting 
away,’ equally harmonises the six passages which con- 
tain the derivatives; and the circumstance that, in this 
case, we assign to the derivatives a meaning differing 
from that borne by their root, is of no consequence; for 
it is a circumstance which equally attaches to the ren- 
dering “ expiation.” 


We shall now quote the eight passages we have 
referred to, as they would read if the renderings (3) or 
(4) were adopted. (The reader may easily test for him- 
self their translation by “expiation.”) They stand as 
follows :— 


(a) Matt. xvi. 22, (“God be) 
merciful to thee, Lord.” (See R.V., 
margin.) same adjective, 
(6) Heb. viii, 12: ter Twill iAcws. 
be merciful to their iniquities.” (So 


R.V.) 


(c) Luke. xyiii. 13.,...4.Ged..show 
mercy to (or ‘ purge’) me a sinner.” 
(d) Heb. 11.17. “for the showing 
of mercy for (or ‘purging of’) the 


same verb. 


iAdokopat. 


sins.” 
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(ec) 1 Johnii. 2. “and He is the 
manifestation of mercy (or ‘ purging’) 
for our sins.” same noun. 
(f) 1 John iv. 10. “and sent His|  ‘Aacpes. 
Son as a manifestation of mercy (or 
‘purging ’).” 


(g) Rom. ii. 25. “ Whom God set! 
forth as a mercy-seat or reconciliation- 
place (or ‘ purging-place’), to be ap- 


prehended by faith, at the cost of his! (used twenty- 
Aa six times in the 
; Septuagint, 

(h) Heb. ix. 5. “ Overshadowing | and always to 

| represent the 


same noun. 
© fs 
iAaaTHoLoy, 


the mercy-seat or reconciliation place 
(or ‘ purging-place ’).” 


lid of the ark.) 


To sum up:—TZhe heathen meaning “appeasing ill- 
will,’ is not once associated by our revisers with the deri- 
vatives of traews in the Old Testament, and is entirely un- 
supported in the New. The rendering “expiation” 1s 
hardly ever used by our revisers in the Old Testament, and 
the idea that it involves is, i other passages, very often 
precluded by the context, while its use in the New Testa- 
ment necessitates a violently different rendering of the 
same verb in different passages. On the other hand, the 
thoughts of mercy, reconciliation, or cleansing, which follow 
so naturally from the supposed original idea of “ wiping 
out,” or of “covering,” are found, in conjunction with 
these, to swit all the numerous Old Testament passages ; 
and in the New Testament, not only to afford a harmony 
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—apparently the only harmony—of the eight texts in 
question, but to harmonise also with the precious concep- 
tion of the Fatherhood of God, as shown forth in Christ. 

But, further, not only are there no words in the New 
Testament, except the derivatives of ¢Aews, which can 
possibly bear the meaning of “expiation,” but it is 
doubtful whether even the thought is there present. 

It is very remarkable that there is in the New Testa- 
ment no explicit declaration of a retrospective aspect of 
Christ’s death. It is nowhere explicitly presented as 
having dealt with sin considered as sin past, which had 
left behind it ill desert. Heb. ix. 15 (“transgressions 
that were under the first covenant”) by no means 
necessarily implies this. Gal. iv. 5 (“them that were 
under the law”) obviously refers to Paul’s contem- 
poraries ; and Rom. iii. 25 (“ the passing over of the 
sins done aforetime, in the forbearance of God,”) is 
parallel to Acts xiv. 16 (“who in the generations gone 
by suffered... .”); and ‘xvii. 30 (“the times'6£ 
ignorance”). Rev. xiii. 8 («the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world”) implies, as already said, 
anticipation, but not necessarily retrospective efficacy. 

Yet, if our Lord’s death took place mainly as an 
expiation for the sins of the whole world, it is strange 
indeed that it was not explained as covering both the 
past sins of those to whom the Gospel was announced, 
and also the sins of those of previous generations who 
had died in faith, “not having received the promises.” 
Nothing could have have been easier to state, or, as we 
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have already noticed, more telling as an argument 
against the Judaisers, or easier of acceptance either by 
converts from Judaism, if they had associated expiation 
for real sin with sacrifice, or by converts from heathen- 
ism, who certainly had been accustomed to do so. 

If expiation be “ the central doctrine of Christianity,” 
it is indeed astounding that we never jind the great 
Apostle to the Heathen enforcing tt upon them by the wit- 
ness of their own sacrifices, especially when we remember 
that it was his practice to seize upon and argue from every 
religious belief that they had in common with himself. 
If Paul’s preaching of “Christ crucified” had been the 
exposition of a metaphysical theology, it would not have 
been “foolishness” to “ wisdom ”-seeking Greeks. . His 
preaching of the Cross was the preaching, to sinful men, 
of Divine holiness, forgiveness, and helpfulness, and of 
their own “upward calling” to like uttermost trust, 
obedience, humility, and self-sacrificing love, through 
union with the Crucified One. 

8. “ Sacrifice.” A knowledge of the origin and 
rationale of the Old Testament ritual has no essential 
bearing on Christian life. Were it otherwise, only 
scholars could be saints. The question is of profound 
interest, but it is theoretic and historical interest only. 
Our Lord’s life and our Lord’s death teach their own 
lessons. No true teaching can be put into them by 
assertions about them which they themselves do not 
substantiate. The Old Testament Scriptures lead up to 
Christ ; but we are not to imagine that there is a clearer 

K 
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Gospel in Leviticus or Isaiah, than in the Gospel 
according to John. 

The questions involved in a discussion of the Jewish 
sacrifices are of a complexity incredible to those not 
conversant with the subject. 

The very origin of sacrifice must be doubtful to 
anyone acquainted either with its characteristics in the 
heathen world, or with the evidence for the extreme 
antiquity of man. Just as Chaldean inscriptions have 
shown the possibility that the Sabbath was of Accad 
and astrological origin,* so it is possible—and we must 
face the possibility—that the Jewish sacrifices may 
have originated in, and long implied to the mass of the 
people, low conceptions of the Deity, as one who could 
be pacified or “ propitiated” by offerings. 

And just as the observance of the Sabbath, no matter 
when or how it originated, has, in providential ordering, 
been used for highest purposes, so has the practice of 
sacrifice. If it could be proved that it at first implied 
the low thought of a “victim,” and, therefore, of a 
«“ victimiser,” this could not interfere with the fact that 
it has been instrumental in bringing men to the noblest 
of moral ideals—perfect self-sacrifice for the good of 
others. And it is in the result, not the origin, of 
a custom that we seek evidence of Divine purpose 
concerning it. 

And we must further admit, and face, the possibility 


* See R. A. Proctor, “The Origin of the Week,” Contemp. Rey,, 
1879, The Accads were pre-Semitic inhabitants of Mesopotamia. 
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that the later history of the Jewish sacrifices may 
be very different from that which has been hitherto 
generally supposed. 

There are historic investigators of unsurpassed learning 
and indubitable sincerity, who maintain that there is 
strong evidence pointing to these conclusions :—(1) That 
only certain simple portions of the Jewish ritual date 
from the time of Moses; (2) that the more developed 
legislation of the Book of Deuteronomy is of later origin; 
and (3) that the detailed Levitical legislation was of 
later date still. (See Delitzsch, Appendix C.) 

We cannot, of course, discuss the merits of this 
theory. We may remark, however, that, even if estab- 
lished, it would not touch the truth or otherwise of the 
expiatory view of our Lord’s sacrifice. But it shows 
that those who support the doctrine of expiation should 
be very cautious in their use of arguments based on the 
Jewish sacrifices and priesthood. Jf our Lord’s death 
were an expiation, we may be sure that it will speak as 
such for itself. If it does not do so, no arguments from 
things in themselves doubtful will establish certainty. 

And that the Jewish sacrifices and priesthood were not 
matters so clearly and chiefly of theologic significance 
as the prevalent theology supposes, will be clear from 
the following considerations, especially when taken in 
connection with what has been said under the heading 
“ Propitiating.” 

(a.) The Jewish ritual embraced observances, such as 
the distinction between clean and unclean meats, the 
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cleansings after supposed pollutions, and the trial by 
ordeal (Num. v.), which altogether resemble those to be 
found in heathen lands, and which it is usual then to 
call “ superstition.” And it is not fair to assume that 
“superstitious” elements, if present in one part of the 
ritual, are absent from the rest. It is well known, for 
instance, that the use of an “ark,” for the localisation 
of Divine presence and power, was an ancient custom 
of Egypt.* And, in early days, the priest and “seer” 
exercised functions analogous to those of oracle and 
soothsayer. 

(b.) Certain sacrificial laws which are now generally 
regarded as of the first rank in importance typically — 
as for example those of the Passover, and the one place 
of offermg—were constantly disregarded, during many 
centuries after the conquest of Palestine, without re- 
corded rebuke from any contemporary prophet. So 
that, even if the prophets were aware of the laws, they’ 
do not seem to have suspected their typical importance. 

(c.) In relation to sacrifice, there is, in the Old 
Testament, no assertion of the principle of Substitu- 
tion. The Hebrew tachath (‘instead of”) is only used 
of the ram substituted for Isaac. 

(d.) The Psalmists and Prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, though rebuking or disclaiming reliance upon 
sacrifices as a means of pleasing God, do not say in 
what the value of their observance consists (e.g., Isaiah 


* See the interesting illustration and narrative, p. 151, Birch’s 
“Egypt.” Christian Knowledge Society. 
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i,; Amos v. 21-24; Micah vi. 6-8). To Jeremiah they 
appeared to be, in origin, a mere accommodation to 
imperfect conceptions, and not of special Divine appoint- 
ment. At least that is the apparent meaning of his 
remarkable words (ch. vii. 21-22) :—* Add your burnt 
offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye flesh (we. ‘eat 
your sacrifices if you like!’) For I spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them, in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of. Egypt, concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices.” So far from seeing in 
them types of One Perfect Sacrifice to come, Jeremiah, 
without consciousness of irreverence,makes the sacrificial 
lamb a type of himself, in words which breathe the 
repugnance of his gentle and spiritual nature to the 
scenes of blood which animal sacrifice necessitated :— 
« T was like a gentle lamb that is led to the slaughter ” 
(oh. xi. 19, R.V.*). 

(e.) The spiritual teachings of the Prophets were en- 
forced by the captivity. Her zealous ritualistic worship 
of Jehovah did not save Jerusalem from Nebuchad- 
nezzar. For half a century all authorised sacrifices 
ceased, and then the Dispersion made them impossible 
for a very large portion of the Jewish race, who were 
thus weaned from reliance upon them. Their con- 
tinuance at Jerusalem, after the captivity, provided 
such a religious centre for the nation as Mecca has been 


* The conclusion of Jer. xxxiii. is almost demonstrably an in- 
terpolation in the Levitical interest. It does not occur in the 
Septuagint. 
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to the Mohammedans, and was instrumental to the 
radiation thence to every Jewish community through- 
out the world, and so to the heathen around them, of 
that Gospel of Divine self-sacrifice which was their 
fulfilment and abolition. 

(7.) Except in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there are 
in the New Testament scarcely any detailed references 
to the ritual law. Allusions to it are usually expres- 
sive of the relief brought by its discontinuance, rather 
than of enjoyment of its “typical significance.” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was addressed to those 
bound up in ritual, and sought to persuade them by 
reasonings adapted to their mental condition. Its real 
object was to establish contrasts between the old sacri- 
fices and priesthood, and the self-sacrifice and mediation 
of our Lord, and to this end its presentment of parallels 
was but a step. As was noted in our second chapter, it 
opens by emphasising the need for His Incarnation and 
Death, on grounds that are quite independent of the 
thought of “expiation,” which, as we have admitted, is 
possibly to be read in ch. ii. 17. And, though it declares 
emphatically that Christ “hath been manifested to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself,” it does not define 
the sense in which these words are to be taken, whilst it 
‘ does emphasise the fact that the blood of Christ is to 
“cleanse the conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God,’—to affect present life, rather than the dead 
past. 

(g.) In some points, however, we may be reasonably 
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sure about the spiritual import of the ritual system of 
the Jews. 

In their imperfect moral condition, its artificial re- 
strictions on conduct, and the graduated scale of supposed 
nearness to God (Heathen, Proselytes, Jews, Levites, 
Priests, High Priest), must, in conjunction with the 
moral teachings of the prophets, have helped to deepen 
any sense otherwise given them, of the moral interval 
between the sinner and God, and of the strict account 
taken of his conduct by Him. This seems the meaning 
of Gal. iii. 19, where the Apostle says that the law “ was 
added because of transgressions,’ —though it is possible 
that the words mean, like those of Jeremiah which we 
have quoted above (page 149), “ was added as an accom- 
modation to the hardness of their hearts.” 

On the other hand, the hereditary character of the 
priesthood, and the consequent frequent administration 
of the ritual by wicked men, must have fostered in many 
spiritually-minded Jews, a dissatisfaction with the whole 

system; and have thrown them, for assurance of for- 
-giveness, upon trust in the mercy of God, apart from 
sacrifice. (Compare Jer. vu. 4, “ The Temple of the 
Lord! The Temple of the Lord! The Temple of the 
Lord!”—and many other passages.) They would con- 
tinue to sacrifice, indeed ; but, if they attached any clear 
significance to the act, it would, perhaps, be chietly as a 
figure of the offering up af themselves in gratitude to the 
Lord, their Rock and their Redeemer. Tt is interesting 
to mark some such tendencies amongst the Essenes in 
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the time of our Lord, Spiritual, ascetic, and ritualistic 
—an extreme type of the sincere Pharisees—they yet 
withdrew from the Temple services. 

The special interest of the Jewish sacrifices centres in 
their relation to the development of the unique Hebrew _ 
ideal of holiness, in men who should thus be enabled to — 
apprehend and hand on to the heathen that which was 
to be revealed in Christ. Their importance, like that of 
the Messianic prophecies, is mainly historic. When the 
bualding is finished, the scaffolding is done with. We dare 
not obscure the lessons of The Great Offering by admix- 
ture of what we believe to be imperfect and unworthy 
conceptions of sacrifice. As our Lord rejected every 
unspiritual element of the prophecies, whilst fulfilling 
all that they had of eternal truth, so His sacrifice and 
priesthood not only embody but transcend every spiritual 
element of the old system. His sacrifice is perfect self- 
sacrifice. His priesthood is the perfect sympathy with 
us of the Divine. If they have deeper significances 
still, these will surely speak to us for themselves, if 
indeed, they are comprehensible by us at all. | 

9. “ Type ”—riros—is a word frequently, but loosely, 
used in the New Testament, where it is usually rendered 
“example.” Even when it implies an anti-type, it by 
no means implies a close correspondence with it. The 
brazen serpent was a striking type of Christ, but only 
outwardly so. Inner correspondence fails. The New 
Testament writers do not assert their observations of 
“types” to be “God’s ordained similitudes.” To them 
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“types” and sacrifices were “a shadow of the ecod 
things to come,” and therefore not wluminant of them. 
Furthermore, a shadow not only must be an imperfect, 
but may be a distorted and misleading, representation of 
the reality. 
10. “ The Blood of Christ” is a phrase never, in the 
New Testament, used unintelligibly, as it is by popular 
hymn-writers and preachers. 


“¢ Apply Thy own blood and extract every stain.” 


In many passages the words are plainly used as an 
equivalent for our Lord’s death. In many others, as in 
1 John i. 7 («the blood... cleanseth us from all sin”), 
in Heb. ix. 14, already quoted (“cleanse your con- 
science”), and in 1 Pet. i, 18, 19 (“redeemed . . . from 
your vain manner of life”), the expression probably 
indicates the spiritual power of that Divine love which 
Christ has manifested by His death for our sakes. These 
passages refer not to the removal of the consequence or 
punishment of past sin, but to present purification of the 
heart. And this purification can, as we have said, only be 
accomplished by the substitution of right feelings and 
will for wrong ones. It is a present, not a historical fact. 
It is wrought through that “expulsive power of a new 
affection,” which is felt by those who realise the loving 
presence of their crucified Lord. Only as love arises in 
us is sin expelled. “The fountain in which sins are 
indeed to be washed away, is that of love, not agony.” 


* Ruskin. 
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The cleansing, though in one sense a “spiritual miracle,” 
is not more incomprehensible, than, say, conviction of 
sin wrought in us by the Holy Spirit. Both are largely 
incomprehensible, and both are accomplished without 
superseding our natural faculties. 

The words “blood of Christ,” are sometimes used 
with a further figurative meaning, as when our Lord 
bids us “ drink” His blood: that is, to take His life into 
our life, live in the spirit of self-sacrifice, “take up our 
cross,” die with Him daily. In this light we read such 
passages as Rev. vi. 14 (“which come out of the great 
tribulation, and they washed their robes ... in the 
blood of the Lamb”), and 1 Peter i. 2 (“unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ”). Their 
context implies that both passages refer to the sanctify- 
ing discipline of persecution or martyrdom. 

There are no expressions in the New Testament to 
justify the words, “God demands blood,’ sometimes 
used to support the doctrine of substitution. “ Without 
shedding of blood is no remission,” refers, as the context 
shows, solely to the Jewish ceremonial. Under the 
heading “ Propitiating,’ we have seen that forgiveness 
of real sin was certainly sometimes, possibly always, 
recognised as independent of sacrifice. 

11. “Bare our sins in His body wpon the tree;” or 
rather, as in the margin, R.V., “carried up our sins... 
to the tree” (for the words contemplate the culmination 
of a process). 

All admit that these words are figurative. And their 
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meaning must depend on the sense attached either to 
the word “sin,” or to the word “ bare” or “ carried.” It 
is commonly assumed that “sin” is here equivalent to 
“penalty of sin.” But this rendering is without Serip- 
ture support, and breaks down under analysis (see below, 
heading No. 13); whereas the passage is largely, and 
perhaps fully, explained if, taking “sin” in its ordinary 
sense, we take “bare” or “carried” in the sense sup- 
plied by Matt. viii. 16-17, where, after recording deeds 
of healing, the Evangelist quotes from Isa. li. : “ Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” In 
both cases, the leading thought is the same—not sub- 
stitution, but sympathy and identification of interest. 
The thought of removal—of bearing away—is nowhere, 
in classical or Scripture usage, associated with the verb 
(avfveycev) here employed by the Apostle Peter ; though 
this thought is prominent in other passages.* The con- 
text of the passage before us shows that it was written 
primarily for slaves, and that it was meant to encourage 
and nerve those of them who were called to suffer inno- 
cently, through the sins of others, by recalling to them 
how and what their Lord had suffered. The boundless- 
ness of His sympathy with them was marked by the 
fact that He had even endured that “tree,” which was 
the last dread punishment reserved for themselves. 

So far as concerns the thought of sympathy and 
identification, the comprehension of this passage may 
be helped by an illustration. If Paul's efforts for the 


* See heading No. 12, page 158. 
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ungrateful Corinthian Church had led to his death 
among them, either broken-hearted or by violence, and 
this, in turn, to repentance on the part of some of his 
spiritual children, they might, as they buried him, have 
said, figuratively but with perfect truth, “ Our sins have 
laid him here ; he has borne our sins even to the erave,”* 
Surely, we do not in any way obscure other aspects of 
our Lord’s work, by maintaining that, in the passage we 
are discussing, this aspect of it is the one most pro- 
minent. 

The agony that may come upon even an imperfectly 
sanctified human spirit, through intense sympathetic 
realisation of the sinful state of others, is impressively 
shown in the death-bed prayer of John Woolman: “O 
Lord, my God! the amazing horrors of darkness were 
gathered around me, and covered me all over, and I 
saw no way to go forth. I felt the depth and extent of 
the misery of my fellow-creatures separated from the 
Divine harmony, and it was heavier than I could bear, 
and I was crushed down under it. I lifted up my hand, 
I stretched out my arm, but there was none to help 
me; I looked round about and was amazed. In the 
depths of misery, O Lord! I remembered that Thou art 
omnipotent ; that I had called Thee Father; and I felt 
that I loved Thee, and I was made quiet in my will, 
and I waited for deliverance from Thee. Thou hadst 
pity upon me when no man could help me. I saw that 


* Compare Gal. iv. 19, “My little children, of whom I am 
again in travail until Christ be formed in you.” 
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meeknegs under suffering was showed to us in the most 
affecting example of Thy Son, and Thou taught me to 
follow Him, and I said,‘ Thy will, O Father, be done!’” 
George Fox, too, passed through baptisms of similar 
suffering, so deep, that he tells us (Journal, 1647): “TI 
cried to the Lord, saying, Why should I be thus, seeing 
I was never addicted to commit those evils? And the 
Lord answered, That it was needful I should have a 
sense of all conditions; how else should I speak to all 
conditions ? and in this I saw the infinite love of God.” 
Again, it is the thought of identification and sympathy | 
rather than of substitution, that underlies also the bold 
ficures, “The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all,” “made to be sin on our behalf” (R.V.), “ having 
become a curse for us” (compare 1 Cor. iv. 13, “ we are 
made-as the refuse of the world, the scrapings . . .’). 
And this is borne out by the fact that, in Scripture, 
Christ is invariably represented as living or dying, not 
instead of us (avr), but for us, on our behalf (u7ep).* 
That we have been accustomed to think otherwise, is 
due largely to the ambiguity of the English word “ for.” 
The New Testament thought, is not exchange of con- 


* The use of avr: is seen in Matt. ii. 22 (“in the room of his 
father Herod”) ; of érép in 2 Cor. v. 20 (‘ambassadors on behalf 
ot Christ”). The use of av7: in Matt. xx. 28, and Mark x. 45 
(Adtpov avzt), and 1 Tim. ii. 6 (avriAutpov bmep), does not contradict 
the statement made above. In the Ignatian epistles, this latter 
expression is used of Ignatius himself, in connexions forbidding 
the thought of substitution. See Lias, “ Hulsean Lectures on the 
Atonement,” p. 117. 
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ditions, but identification of interests—Christ’s with 
ours, ours with His. The “ vine” acts for its “branches,” 
not instead of them. We do not unite ourselves to a 
substitute. If we say that Christ died instead of us, we. 
should consistently say that He also rose and ascended 
‘into Heaven instead of us (see 2 Cor. v. 15, R.V. “ who 
for their sakes died and rose again”). Those who think 
that our Lord “met the wages of sin instead of us,” 
forget that that wage is not outward, but spiritual death. 

12. “ Taketh away the sin of the world.” “ Put away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself (or His sacrifice).” 

These expressions must either be taken literally or 
figuratively. If literally, then surely they refer, by 
anticipation, to the actual extinction of sin in the sinner, 
and perhaps also to the final prevalence of good over 
evil. If figuratively, is it not better to take them 
simply as emphatic declarations of forgiveness? ‘There 
is no reason to regard them as referring to any removal 
of the consequences of sin, or to a fictitious imputation 
of sin itself to our Lord. His sacrifice declared the 
Divine forgiving love to a world of sinners, and we 
need not read fiction in phrases which bear a plain 
meaning without it. 

13. Scripture nowhere states that Christ bore the 
“punishment” or the “Jleyal penalties” of our sins. 
There is not one hint that His sufferings were to save 
us from suffering. Nay, rather we read, “If so be that 
we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified with 
Him.” The words of Isaiah liii. 5, “The chastisement 
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of our peace was upon Him,” simply indicate the pro- 
phet’s sense that the sufferings of the Righteous One 
were to be instrumental to the healing of others. Paul 
exclaims (Gal. ii. 21), “If righteousness is through the 
law, then Christ died for nought.” To Him Christ’s 
death manifested and aroused love,and love worked actual 
mghteousness. And, apart from this, he implhes that the 
death worked “nought ;” but the prevalent theology 
thinks it worked mainly an expiation of sin, the removal 
of punishment, and the gift of a robe of imputed holiness. 

Again, we are told simply that Christ bore our sins, not 
that He bore “ the sin’s dark load ” in the sense of demerit 
or punishment. We are invited to cast “our burden” 
on the Lord, and all our “care;”’ and in this sense we 
may use the words, “I lay my sins on Jesus,” but not 
in the sense of viewing Him as our punished Substitute. 

And how could Christ bear the sinner’s punishment ? 
Spiritual death—the reign of evil in the soul—remorse, 
despair, or the endurance of the displeasure of God, were 
never His, for He was sinless. _ Even the words “ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” were the 
opening words of a psalm—the twenty-second—which 
expresses the utmost confidence in God in utmost 
apparent extremity. It is possible that the prayer of 
John Woolman, just quoted, may faintly indicate one 
element of the agony which prompted this cry. But 
however that may be, it is as irreverent as it is unwise 
to press in “ explanation ” of the solemn mystery of this 
cry, and of the agony in the garden, any theory which 
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breaks down upon examination. Why are we to sup- 
pose that it is needful or possible to understand that 
which then passed through the mind of the Divine 
Sufferer ? 

There have been those who, seeing the untenableness 
of the doctrine of substitutionary punishment, have 
sought to retain the thought of substitutionary suffering, 
by regarding as such our Lord’s sorrow for the sin of the 
world. So that in their belief, vicarious repentance, 
offered to and accepted by the Father, replaces vicarious 
punishment.* But our Lord’s sorrow over sin could 
not have been greater than that which is ever felt by 
the Father Himself. 

The expression, “ God satisfied with the work of His 
Son,” is not Scriptural, and, as used in the ordinary theo- 
logic sense, has no Scripture support. “He shall see 
of the travail of His soul and shall be satisfied,” surely 
refers to Christ’s own satisfaction in His foresight of the 
results of His redeeming work. 

14, “ Surety.” “Debt paid.” ‘The word “surety” 
implies, in the one passage where it occurs in the New 
Testament (Heb. vii. 22), simply pledge of God's pur- 
pose, not one who can be taken and taxed or punished 
in another’s stead. The popular view is expressed in 
the verse :— 

“He had become our surety, 
And what we could not pay, 


He paid instead, and for us, 
On that one dreadful day.” 


* This was urged by McLeod Campbell. 
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Yet Scripture nowhere says that Christ “paid the debt” 
we owe. Our debt is grateful and penitent love, and 
this implies meek submission to all deserved chastise- 
ment. How can it satisfy God, who asks our love, that 
someone else should love Him? Divine forgiveness 
cannot undo the fact that we are, and ever shall be, 
debtors to Divine grace. 

15. “ Jmpute” means simply “reckon.” (See Rom. iv., 
R.V.} There is no ground for reading into it the theolo- 
gical meaning of reckoning a thing as existent when 
it is not so. Robert Barclay dwells with the utmost 
clearness and emphasis on this in his chapter on 
“ Justification.” As he there points out, Scripture 
nowhere states either that our sin is “imputed” to 
Christ, or that His Holiness is “imputed” to us. And 
yet how easily the former statement might have been 
introduced into such a passage as 2 Cor. v. 19 (“not 
reckoning unto them their trespasses’’), or the latter 
into Phil. iii. 9 (“not having a righteousness of mine 
own, even that which is of the law”). Scripture bids us 
“put on Christ” and be “clothed with humility ”—in 
fact, not in fiction; and plainly warns us, “ Let no 
man lead you astray: he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous.” A real transferrence of guilt or innocence is 
impossible. And though human laws permit fictitious 
transferrence, it is only within narrow limits. We con- 
sent that a man may pay a fine for another, but not that 
he be imprisoned or killed in his place. Moreover, we 
consent to the former chiefly because we cannot practi- 
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cally forbid it; and, though we permit it, we feel that 
the offender ought himself to bear, and to wish to bear, 
whatever punishment he deserves. It is strange that 
anyone can seek to justify the attribution of fictions to 
the Almighty, because he finds them practised in the 
imperfect proceedings of our law courts, where no one 
knows, or pretends to know, the actual measure of the 
euilt or punishment of the offender. 

As to the supposed “imputation of sin to the Holy 
One,” we may note that Scripture never uses the words 
“acquitted” or “absolved” of the sinner. Acquittal 
or absolution is not forgiveness. Nor does Scripture 
teach that we can be delivered from the guilt of past 
sin.* Guilt means blameworthiness, and if we have 
done blameworthy things, nothing can possibly undo the 
fact, nor remove the blame of them from us. Forgive- 
ness only, not removal of blameworthiness, is impled 
by such figurative expressions as “Sin blotted out,” or 
“ covered,” or “ hidden,” or “remembered no more,’ or 
“made white as snow.” vterally, our sins cannot be 
hidden from God or forgotten by Him. Nor, for our 
own sakes, could we desire that He should view us other 
than truthfully, either in regard of the past or of the 
present. If our guilt were removed, we should be guilt- 
less; that is to say, we should have nothing to be 
ashamed of; we should not be pardoned, but innocent. 

Such expressions as “imputed righteousness of Christ,” 
“robe of Christ’s righteousness” (compare Isa. ba. 10), 


* As asserted in the Yearly Meeting Epistle of 1877. 
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and “the merits of Christ,” are.not found in Scripture. 
To what strange and dangerous lengths the “ appropria- 
tion of Christ’s merits”” may go, 1s seen in a verse from 
a popular hymn :— 

“So dear, so very dear to God, 
More dear I cannot be ; 


For, in the person of His Son, 
I am as dear as He.” 


As though we could be pleasing to God by proxy! 
The numerous passages which tell us that “ without 
sanctification no man shall see the Lord,’ and which 
speak of being “presented holy and without blemish 
and unreprovable before Him,” will be found invariably 
to refer to the actual righteousness of the believer, not 
imputed but wmparted. 

George Fox, ike Robert Barclay, saw this clearly, and 
expressed it forcibly. “The righteousness of Christ,” 
he says, is “the spiritual man’s livery,” “ fine linen,” 
“ensign,” “standard,” and “badge,” by which His 
servants are known and distinguished from all the 
servants of Old Adam, with their badge of unrighteous- 
ness.” (Epist. 293 and 319.) 

Scripture does not even employ the constantly used 
expression, “ forgiven for Christ’s sake ”—a mistransla- 
tion of Eph. iv. 32, in the Authorised Version, which 
has had an immeasurably wide influence on the minds 
of those who accept the theory of expiation. “I am 
He that blotteth out thy transgressions, for mine own 
sake” (Isa. xliii. 25). God’s yearning, pitying love, flows 
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out to us Just as our own flows out, though in infinitely 
inferior degree, to the most hateful sinner. We do not 
ask whether the man deserves our love; we only know 
that, whether he deserves it or no, we dare not and can- 
not withhold it. We are not afraid that by seeking to 
save him we shall “ violate the law of holiness,” unless 
some third person step in for whose sake we may do it. 
Nay, it is by the very effort to save him that we best 
“establish” that “law.” (Rom. iii. 31.) 

Equally non-Scriptural are the phrases :—*“ ground 
of forgiveness,” as applied to our Lord’s death; and 
“asking anything (of God) for Christ’s sake.” (“In his 
name” is a different thought. It implies a sense on 
our part that it is a Christ-like request, one we can 
present as identified with Him in unselfish purpose. 
See Westcott on John xiv. 13).* “Pleading His name ;” 
“ Pleading the blood ;” “My only plea, Christ died for 
me;” “Sheltered by the blood;” “Clinging to the 
Cross for pardon;” are also non-Scriptural expressions. 
“ Legal status,” as already noted, and “title to Heaven ” 
are phrases of forensic theology only. 

And to this theology are due such misreadings as 
“accepting Christ,” and “resting on” Him, instead of 
“receiving” Christ, and having rest or peace “in” 


* John xiy. 14, by inviting prayer in Christ’s name to Christ 
Himself, negatives the prevalent supposition that the words 
“hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name,” are a permission 
to use our Lord’s name by way of accrediting ourselves to One 
(God) who otherwise could not regard us. 
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Him, which imply union of spirit, not the recognition 
of a substitute. Nor is there Scripture warrant for the 
popular distinction between receiving Christ as our 
Saviour, and receiving Him as our King.* His reign 
in us is our salvation ; itis not something to be super- 
imposed upon it. (See above, pp. 95, 124, 125.) 

The words, “our only hope,” as applied to Christ,- 
are not Scripture. Christ is “our hope” (1 Tim. i. 1), 
that is to say, the supreme pledge of all that 1s hopeful. 
(Compare Col. i. 27.) 

The doctrine of “imputed righteousness” affords a 
striking illustration of the fact that the comfort of any 
religious teaching is no proof of its truth. One who 
feels his own sinfulness, and has been trained to suppose 
that an imputed righteousness is needful in some way 
to fit him for Heaven, or that his guilt and punishment 
must be borne by another, finds in the doctrine an inex- 
pressible comfort. But no such comfort is needed by 
one who rests in the assurance that, in spite of his sin- 
fulness, God mercifully accepts his submission, and 
forgives and helps him, without the fiction of assuming 
perfect righteousness, where He knows it does not exist. 
Both equally feel their unworthiness. Both, in spite of 
it, are at peace. Yet both beliefs cannot be true. 

16. The Scriptural meaning of ‘‘ Mediator,” as used of 
our Lord, is simply “ one who goes between,” one who is 


* A distinction adopted in the Yearly Meeting Epistles of 
1882, 1876, and 1875. 
+ Yearly Meeting Epistles 1885, 1880, 1875. 
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a “medium” of communication or revelation. He is 
one through whom God communicates with man with 
supreme effect. The thought is not that of a Minister 
through whom alone the Sovereign is willing to com- 
municate with his subjects.* Jt 2s precisely the reverse. 
“Fellowship with the Son,” is to help, not hinder, 
“Fellowship with the Father.” Christ’s work as “one 
who goes between,” is a condescension to the need we 
have of an “Image of the Invisible God.” The words, 
“No man cometh unto the Father but by Me,” must be 
read in the light of those which follow, “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” 

Scripture does not assert that God refuses to be 
approached except through Christ, or that the forgive- 
ness of sin is “only in and by virtue of,” + or “on the 
ground of,” His sacrifice. “ God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself,” and our Lord’s revelation of 
the Father is to-day the means of the actual reconciliation 
of those who heartily accept it. But that,in the Divine 
sight, it is the ground of that reconciliation, we are not 
told. Weare told that “ neither is there any other name 
under Heaven that is given among men wherein we must 
be saved,” and that “other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” And 
precious truths these are, but the foundation they tell 

* As apparently taught in the Yearly Meeting Epistle for 1879. 

+ Yearly Meeting Epistles 1885 and 1875, and Richmond 
“ Declaration of Faith,” 1887, adopting the phrase from Barclay. 


t Yet this is explicitly asserted in the Yearly Meeting Epistle 
of 1880. 
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us to build on, is Christ Himself, and not His death. 
They seem but another form of those words of our Lord 
which we have just quoted: “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father,” and to tell us that nothing more 
effectual will ever be found to extricate men from death 
than “the illumination of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 

To think that the work of Christ in any way forbids 
the immediateness of our access to the Father, 1s as com- 
plete a misapprehension of facts as—employing a very 
imperfect illustration—to suppose that the possession of 
a telescope would hinder the sailor from examining a 
distant ship with his naked eyes, if he imagined he could 
_see better without it.* 

17. “Purchase,” “Ransom,” “ Redemption,” are words 
implying winning, delivering, freeing, at cost. It was 
by forgetting the Old Testament use of the terms (¢./., 
Jer. xxxi. 11, “The Lord hath ransomed Jacob, and 
redeemed him from the hand that was stronger than 
he”), and by so unduly pressing the figure as to suppose 
an actual purchase—involving not only cost to the pur- 
chaser or ransomer, but payment to some one—that the 
early Fathers were led, as we have seen, to their first, 
and very strange, theological theories about the death of 
~~ Christ. 

We may note that, in all the numerous passages in 


* It is worth notice that in the R.V. Eph. i. 6 no longer stands 
“accepted in the Beloved,’—words that are constantly quoted in 
support of the popular teaching as to Substitution and Mediation. 
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the New Testament where these words are used in their 
spiritual application, it is we who are purchased, not 
“our hope,” and that the redemption is stated, or implied, 
to be, from sin, bondage, &c., and not from punishment. 
It is our own highest privilege and call, with the 
Apostle (2 Cor. vi. 1; Phil. ii. 17), to be “workers to- 
gether with God,” for the redemption of others, by being 
ourselves “ poured out as an offering” for them. 


“Only like souls I see the folk thereunder, 
Bound who should conquer, slaves who should be kings,— 
Hearing their one hope with an empty wonder, 
Sadly contented in a show of things ;— 


“Then with a rush the intolerable craving 
Shivers throughout me like a trumpet-call,— 
Oh to save these ! to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all !” * 


18. “ Intercession,” “ Advocate.’ These words do not 
imply that either Christ or the Holy Spirit is seeking to 
change the mind of the Father towards us. Even the 
prayer, “ Father, forgive,” does not imply that. “Inter- 
cession” represents three forms of the Greek word 
évrvyxdvw, Which, according to Trench, implies essentially 
“freedom or boldness of access,” and not interposition on 
behalf of another. “ Paraclete ”—the word translated by 
“Comforter,” “ Advocate,” or “ Helper ”— is applied to 
our Lord in 1 John ii. 1, and its application to Himself is 
also necessarily implied by His promise of “another 


*F.-W. H. Myers, “St. Paul.” 
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Comforter.” As used of the Holy Spirit, it involves no 
thought of intercession for the obtaining of mercy. In 
the words of Westcott, “The Holy Spirit, as the Advo- 
cate, pleads the believer’s cause against the world, and 
also Christ’s cause with the believer.” Both “ Interces- 
sion” and “ Paraclete” may be viewed as accommoda- 
tions of language, teaching the fulness of Divine sym- 
pathy. 


We have thus considered the work of Christ mainly 
as the transcendently impressive means employed to- 
wards the transcendently important end of bringing us 
to holiness ; in other words, as “the power of God unto 
salvation.” 

We have not ventured to assert that we could not 
have been forgiven without it. The onus probandi of 
that assertion rests with those who make it. We do 
not read that the saints of the Old Testament, or those 
who were forgiven of our Lord during His ministry, 
ever enquired whether they were justified in accepting 
forgiveness without expiation. They cast themselves 
simply on that free mercy, the pledge, measure, and 
nature of which we are privileged to see in the Cross. 
And it is at least no low estimate of sin that leads many 
to-day to question whether its expiation be possible. 

However much we, who are Christians, may differ 
intellectually, in attempts to explain the rationale of 
the work of Redemption, we should thankfully recognise 
our deep unity of spirit. We all can use the words :— 
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“That He should leave His place on high 
And come for sinful man to die, 
You count it strange? So do not I 
Since I have known my Saviour. 


“ And oh ! that He fulfilled may see 
The travail of His soul in me, 
And with His work contented be, 
As I with my dear Saviour.” * 


Our task is now accomplished. We have tried to 
distinguish the message of the Gospel of the grace of 
God from the teachings of the commonly accepted 
Theology, and to show how unwise it is, in the storms 
that are assailing her, to overload the ship of our faith 
by “ teaching as doctrines the precepts of men.” 

As Christians come to see the great central fact of all 
—THE ErernaL HELPFULNESS oF Gop—and to realise 
that their own eternal life lies in the present partaking 
of His nature, and not otherwise, we may believe that 
our faith will be more than ever visibly victorious in 
the redemption of the world. Everything indicates that 
the Christianity of the future will recognise that “the 
article of a standing.or a falling Church” is its own 
Energy of Helpfulness. 

It would ill become the writer to dwell on the 
strength of the network—rather than chain—of argu- 
ments, which he has very imperfectly presented. But 
he may at least claim to have written with sympathy 


* Dora Greenwell. 
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and respect for the position of those whose opinions he 
has challenged. It is not likely that what he has written 
can at once commend itself to those to whom it may be 
new. Any great change of mental horizon can only be 
the work of time. As already intimated, it has been so 
with the writer himself. Brought up to reverence the 
letter of Scripture, and to “fear a doubt as wrong,” * 
familiar not only with the arguments of the prevalent 
theology, but with those feelings which its absolute 
credence brings, it has only been by little and little, 
through ten years of mental and spiritual conflict— 
years, too, that in other ways have brought their dis- 
cipline of trial—that he has come to see in the language 
of the New Testament, unsuspected depths of spiritual 
meaning, and of constraining power; and above all to 
see in Christ the revelation of “the Father of Lights,” 
in whom is “no darkness at all.” 

And if this essay should come into the hands of any 
one, who, burdened with religious doubt and perplexity, 
“may, nevertheless, find no help in it and lay 1t down 
“with disappointment, the writer would bid him take 
comfort in the fact to which all experience testifies, 
that if he is indeed unreservedly following the highest 
law of his being, and his most Christ-like ideals of duty, 
he will daily find in himself a deepening witness to the 
truth of the old words, “He that followeth Me shall 
not walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of 
hife* 

* Whittier, “ The Eternal Goodness.” 
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In his recent poem “ Revelation,” J. G. Whittier thus 
finely expresses the thought that the Divine ideals of 
goodness do not differ in kind from our own :— 

“T pray for faith, I long to trust ; 
I listen with my heart, and hear 
A voice without a sound, ‘ Be just, 


Be true, be merciful, revere 
The word within thee : God is near !’ 


“O joy supreme ! I know the Voice, 
Like none beside, on earth or sea ; 
Yea, more, O soul of mine, rejoice, 
By all that He requires of me 
I know what God himself must be.” 

To the same effect is a famous passage in J.S, Mill’s 
reply to Dean Mansell (to be found in the “ Examina- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy ”)—a passage 
which rings with an intensity of feeling to which Mill 
seldom allowed himself to give expression. We abridge 
it :— 

“ Language has no meaning for the words Just, Merci- 
ful, Benevolent, save that in which we predicate them of 
our fellow-creatures ; and unless that is what we intend 
to express by them, we have no business to employ the 
words. If in affirming them of God we do not mean to 
affirm these very qualities, differing only as greater in 
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degree, we are neither philosophically nor morally 
entitled to affirm them at all... . If, inascribing good- 
ness to God, I do not mean what I mean by goodness, 

. what doI mean by calling it goodness 2 And what 
reason have I for venerating it? . . . To say that God’s 
goodness may be different in kind from man’s goodness, 
what is it but saying, with a slight change of phraseo- 
logy, that God may possibly not be good? To assert 
in words what we do not think in meaning, is as suitable 
a, definition as can be given of a moral falsehood... . 
Unless I believe God to possess the same moral attri- 
butes which I find, in however inferior a degree, in a good 
man, what ground of assurance have I of God’s veracity ? 
All trust in a Revelation presupposes a conviction that 
God’s attributes are the same, in all but degree, with 
the best human attributes. 

“Tf instead of the ‘ clad tidings’ that there exists a 
Being in whom all the excellencies which the highest 
human mind can conceive, exist in a degree inconceivable 
to us, I am informed that the world is ruled by a being 
whose attributes are infinite, but what they are we can- 
not learn. . . . convince me of it, and I will bear my fate 
as [ may. . . . Whatever power such a being may have 
over me, there is one thing which he shall not do: he 
shall not compel me to worship him. I will call no 
being good . . . the principle or rule of whose action is 
different from that by which a good man endeavours to 
regulate his actions; and if such a being can sentence 
me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.” 
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THE witness of the Gospels to Christ’s consciousness 
of His own perfect fulfilment of all righteousness, is a 
subject not only of deep interest and spiritual profit, 
but of cardinal value as evidence of His superhuman 
character. | 

Important as it is to arrive at the beliefs of His 
immediate disciples with regard to His Person and 
Authority, it is far more so to arrive at His own belief. 

And the Gospels supply an overwhelming amount of 
incidental witness to His consciousness of His own abso- 
lute holiness, and worthiness of the supreme love and 
adoration of all men. Nowhere have we the faintest 
trace of any sense, on His part, of any sinfulness, any. 
need of forgiveness, any unworthiness, any shortcoming, 
and this though His sense of the Divine requirements 
must have been inconceivably beyond our own. 

The contrast between Christ and the holiest of Old 
or New Testament saints, in respect of consciousness 
of sin, is absolute. The more sensitive their conscience 
becomes, and the higher their ideal of goodness, the: 
more they feel their own shortcoming. Whereas there 
is scarcely a circumstance or a saying reported of our 
Lord which does not incidentally show that though He 
was constantly dealing with sinful men, it was not as 
their fellow-sinner but as their Divine Saviour. 

The natural, unstudied, inimitable way in which the 
Gospels show Christ’s sense of His perfect fulfilment of 
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His Father’s will, is such as to preclude entirely the 
possibility of their portraiture of Him being imagina- 
tive. Their writers set to work not to depict an ideally 
holy person, but to present the historical Jesus, and the 
result is that we see not merely that He was zn thew 
imagination sinless, but that He was so in very truth. 

This subject is suggestively handled in Fairbairn’s 
“Studies in the Life of Christ.” 


Ax B HON, I) boxe. C. 
(See pages 61 and 147.) 


Ir is certain that the manuals of Old Testament 
history now in use in England will have to be replaced 
by others that shall embody the results of modern re- 
search. 

In the study of Greek or Roman history we should be 
ashamed to employ books such as those that are in 
popular favour for the supposed elucidation of the 
history of Israel. 

That modern historical research has placed Old Testa- 
ment history in a new light, is admitted in recent words 
of the aged Professor Delitzsch, who is perhaps the ablest 
champion of orthodoxy in Germany. In his “ New 
Commentary on Genesis” (Leipzig, 1887), he says :— 
“The recent revolution in Pentateuch criticism has in- 
fluenced me to this extent, that I now perceive that the 
writer whose account of Creation begins the Pentateuch, 
does not precede the narrator of the story of Paradise, 
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but comes after him. Iam of opinion that the historical 
development of Law, and the literary process out of 
which the Pentateuch in its present form has arisen, 
continued in operation till post-exrlic times.” 

And he adds, in language that marks his devout and 
truth-loving spirit :—“It is true that the present revo- 
lution in questions affecting the Old Testament, which 
renders a fresh construction necessary, is calculated to 
perplex our consciences and to involve those of weak 
faith in all kinds of conflicts. But if in this labyrinth 
the single truth remains fixed, Christus vere resurreaxit, 
we have the clue of Ariadne in our hands and we shall 
find our way out of the maze. God isthe God of Truth. 
Submission to the constraint of Truth, surrender of 
traditional opinions which do not bear the test of truth, 
isa sacred duty. It is the fear of the Lord!” 

See also remarks in Appendix D. 
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Amoncst the books and papers that have been very 
helpful in the preparation of the foregoing essay, the 
following may be recommended to the general reader. 

Dealing with religous thought generally :—*“ Catholic 
Thoughts on the Bible and Theology.” Frederic Myers. 
(Isbister & Co.) “The Spiritual Order ” and “ Life and 
Letters.” Thomas Erskine. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 
“The End of Revelation.” Prof. A. B. Bruce. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) “Links and Clues.” Lady Welby- 
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Gregory. (Macmillan & Co.) (A book revised by 
Bishop Lightfoot and Canon Westcott.) “ Revelation 
and Modern Theology Contrasted.” Prebendary Row. 
(Frederic Norgate.) 

Treating of future punishment :—“The Spirits in 
Prison.” Dean Plumptre. (Isbister & Co.) “ Salvator 
Mundi.” Dr. Samuel Cox. (Kegan Paul.) “The 
Eternal Hope” Symposium. (Contemporary Review, 
LesygS Py ig 

Treating only the doctrine of sacrifice :—“‘ The Light 
and Life of Men.” Dr. John Young. (Strahan & Co.) 
“The Hulsean Lectures on the Atonement, 1883-1884.” 
J.J. Lias. (Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

The present position of Old Testament criticism may 
be gathered from “The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Chureh,” and “The Prophets of Israel,” by Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith (A. & C. Black) ; and from the Biblical 
articles which have appeared under his editorship in 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” To these Lubbock’s 
or Tylor’s Works on the history of primeval man form 
an instructive introduction. 

The writings of Maurice, Kingsley, F. W. Robertson, 
and Bushnell, are too well known to need detailed 
mention. Of singular religious helpfulness are the 
works of George MacDonald, the poems of Whittier, 
and especially the maturer writings of Ruskin. 

It has not fallen within the scope of the essay to deal 


* Prebendary Row also has published (1887) an important 
work entitled “ Future Retribution ” (Isbister & Co.). 
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with the historic evidence for the Incarnation. Perhaps 
the most impressive and original contribution to it, 
made in recent years, is found in Matheson’s studies of 
“The Historic Christ of the Apostle Paul,” which 
appeared in the “Expositor” for 1881. They are an 
absolutely fair statement of the facts pre-supposed by the 
four unchallenged Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. Fairbairn’s “Studies in the Life of Christ” 
(Hodder & Stoughton) are also very helpful. 

Those who have not been brought up in the lines of 
thought combatted in this Essay, would do well to read 
J. A. James’s “Anxious Inquirer after Salvation.” 
(Keligious Tract Society.) Perhaps no other book will 
so help them to enter into the hopes and fears of those 
who really believe the prevalent theology. 
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Penn, W... 19, 20, 23, 43, 121 
Plato 7a ne 14 
Plumptre, Denn” 20, 97, 177 


Prideaux, F. — ae 61 
Proctor, R. A. 146 
Richmond oe saeaion 24, 35, 
36, 76, 128, 135, 166 

Robertson, F. W. a ae. 
Row, C. A. 62, 127, 177 
Ruskin, xii, 13, 14, 41, 69, 79, 100, 
123, 180, 153, 177 


Segond ... ae Me Salk 
Smith, W. R. ME oy: al LTB 
Socrates ... Se e 14 
Spectator, The ... Ste 42 
Tertullian ee oh 87 
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PAGE 

Tennyson, 31, 41, 73, 78, 87, 89, 
99, 106. 

Trench, Archbishop _... 96,168 
Dylor; Dr; wee ia LTT 
Tyndall, Professor a 36: 
Welby-Gregory, Lady ... 48, 49, 
104, 176 

Wesley, J. 124 


Westcott, Canc 25, 51, 70, 92, 
105, 184, 164, 169, 177 
15, 24, 31, 62, 77, 78, 
92,9); 99, TEL eee 


Whittier, 


Woolman, J. 156, 159 
Wordsworth . 41, 108 
Yearly Meeting Epistles... 35, 57, 


121, 126, 128, 129, 132, 133, 135, 
162, 165, 166. 
Young, Dr. woedd4, LTT 


Passages of Scripture Quoted or 
Referred to. 
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THE references are to the Revised Version. For classes of passages, 
such as those containing the words ‘“ justify,” ‘‘redeem,”’ ‘‘ save,” 
&c., see the Index of Subjects which follows this, 


GENESIS. 
The book .., Appendix C 
i. 26, 27 see 33 xii 
31 ba ee Be 34 
iii. a Sis aa 67 
8 ans at, nos 34 
vi. 3 aie Sie 1) 99 
7 a, ons oes 69 


vil. 19-28 ... ees mee 34 
ix. 6 hes xii 


Xvi. Ql... ee ee 69 

20 aes oh .s 14; 182 

reoraniy dale. - «ee 44, 148 
EXODUS. 

sOO-cy GES 138 
LEVITICUS. 

The book, 146, 147, 149, App. C. 

ive ee ay at, Aes ASH 


147 


Xl, ese one 


QUOTED OR REFERRED TO. 


LEVITICUS—continued, 


PAGE 
xi. 44 30 
Rit. <6 eee 137 
IV... ee 137 
33-57... 69 
Xvi. a eae 137 
xvii. 4 161 
EY. Zh ss 236 ates a 139 
NUMBERS, 
vy. 11-31 148 
vi. 9-12 bs 
XV. 22-31... 139 
xvi. 46, 47... 139 
xxv. 10-13... $6 139 
xxxv. 33 136, 137, 189 
; DEUTERONOMY. 
The book ... 147, Appendix C 
xii. 1-28 148 
24 vig [a ae 44 
XIV; 3-20... 147 
PO Re! nee Se 136 
29.0508 | 2: ee rae 139 
> 6.0.01 eae 136 
JOSHUA. 
xal3 34 
JUDGES. 
The book ... { 67 
I. SAMUEL. 
iii. 14 a He 140 
xv. 3 69 
II, SAMUEL. 
xii. 8 69 
10 aaa 130 
13 eae oe a. 140 
xxi 1-14 ;.. -«- 69, 140 
I, KINGS, 


viii, 23-53... 


II, CHRONICLES. 


Vile (4 4 ees 
Daeg, Als 


JOB. 
The book ... eee 
Teo.c. 
xi xli 


PSALMS. 


The book ... 
Mike 1a ez. ae 
po.ak eye! 
xxv. 7 
8 ona 
XXxil. 
1 
2 
tee. Sed 
pT Bos 
10 
lv. 22 
lxy. 3 
lxxyili. 38... ss 
lxxix. 9 
EXXXIV. Lesa 
ERX Va 20 tess 
i b6-o-ab eal Eby, 


ROeecs 
XCvi. 9 
Cxxxii. 9) 16 ie 
CXXXVii. 9... 
exly. 9 
PROVERBS. 

oO 

ECCLESIASTES. 
Xi. 3 eee eee 


47, 71 
we? MEG 
111, 159 
162 

26 

138 

162 

161 

138 

162 

128 

159 

136 

136 

136 

27 

162 

106 

86 

30 

61 

161 


... 34, 104 
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ISAIAH. 
PAGE 
The book ... ie 146 
ee se L938, 149 
18 Lad 162 
SXvili, Dl .. vue ae 67 
KExI1. 14, 15 nee ce 83 
Sxxiv. 9...... a 101 
xliii. 25 ...162, 163 
2 1k Gey Pe 162 
xiv, 21, 22 129 
lili. 4 155 
5 158 
6 a ie tes 157 
11 pe 152-158, 160, 170 
lvii. 16 aa 
lxi. 10 162 
lxiv. 9 162 
Ixvi. 24 102 
JEREMIAH. 
The book... 149 
vii. 4 151 
le an nee, ...149, 151 
Ax. O46 69 
xi. 19 149 
xxi. 1) 167 
20 104 
34 162 
XXxili. 17-26 wate ae 149 
EZEKIEL. 
xvi. 63 136 
XVlli. eae ae & 44 
D1, Bort oat eee 138 
XXVil. 69 
AMOS. 
v. 21-24 149 
MICAH. 
vi. 6-8 ... as. 198; ,149, 1172 


ZECHARIAH. 
PAGE 
xili. 9 101 
MALACHI, 
iy Bs ee 101 
THE APOCRYPHA ... 67, 134 
II, MACCABEES. 
Vili. 29 135 
xii, 39-45 ... 84 
MATTHEW. 
The Gospel 66, 111, 112 
5 | na 94 
ii, 22 fie 157, 
ie LOsL2 as, 102 
iv, 1-11 a 59 
WAT 62, 63,152 
26 ee os OI LEO2 
40 ons a 34 
Wie 14, 15 05% Hi .-- LOT; 180 
Wit. cu 86 
18, 14 80 
viii. 10 58 
16,517, 155: 
24 eee 58: 
ix, 28 oe 88 
x.'29 eae 41 
xi. 28 fos 12 
Kd. Sl oes 87 
xv. 9 a 170 
22-28 .. 71, 86 
Xvi. 22 aT 142 
24 ».. 00, 154 
28 101 
Xvli. 27 ai 58: 
Xviii. 6 a0 Oly ao 
34 87 
xix. 8 ine 1é1 
xx. 20-28 ... ao 103 
28 -: ss aT 
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MATTHEW—continued. 


Xchoid 
=o 4 tbvaie Rae 
23 ave 
29-32 ... 
43 
xxiii, 23 
xxiv. 36 
38, 39 
xxv, 31-46 
xxvl. 36-44 
xxvil. 38, 44 
46 


The Gospel 
i, 13 

ii. 26 

i, 5 


29 cae 


iv. 38 

v. 30-32 

vi. 6 

vil. T v 
25-30 ... 

Vili. 34 

Th 42... 
43-49 ... 

x. 5 seh 
35-40: ... 
45 

xi. 13 Wie 
23, 24 ... 
Oh, 26... 

xii, 18 ae 
24-27 ... 
OG, BE vee 

BAL Oke... <0s 

xiv. 32-39... 


PAGE 
59 


i 61 
85, 97, 108 

58, 59, 111, 159 
ce 81 
111, 159 


eee 


MARK. 


sc. 66, 111} 112 
59 
otek. AB, 64 
oo DER E104 
107 


yawn Sad 58 
58, 59, 111, 159 


xv. 27 ye 


The Gospel 
i. 1-4 
li, 52 eee 
M165 17) oe 
iv. 1-13 
vil. 9 ee 
vili. 45, 46 
ix, 23 
QT jas 
xi. 42 
xii. 48 
57 ang 
xiii, 23 
24 Re. 
RY. ZT! ai. 
xy. 4 ae 
17-24 .., 
xvi. 19-31... 
31 
Xvli. 2 
26, 27 
Xviii. 9-14... 
13 ; 
Sax 5 ae 
xx. 2T hee 
Fy (pare s= ane 
42 
xxii, 19 
40-44 
xxili. 84 ... 
xxiv. 13-32 


The Gospel, 
tthe. 
9 


PAGE 

wea 81 

ats 111, 159 
LUKE, 

66, 111, 112 

4 66 

58 

102 

59 

58 

ae) 58 

eh oi ae BO 

101 

100 

80, 87 

45 

85 

. WaNtOz 

vee 80, 154 

gO BTE108 


61 
eae, 
141, 142 
fn m4 121 
Ref Aen Shes 
Waits dete GON SE 
a 61 
a sph aes au 
58, 59, 111, 159 
168 
113 
JOHN. 
61, 92, 111, 112, 141 
BAS) el 69 
2 onde 
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JOHN—continued. 

a, PAGE 

iold 18, 31, 69 
29 . 158 
1. 18 
10 ce 2s 128 

14 a vis 152 

1 Le CaM 91 

18 100 
2901 - 58 
Vie DO-DO 4.5 : aie 154 
VRE ee es ore Dy EL 
21-24:.... 107 

ix, 4 168 
x, 50-89% 42.3 ae 114 
KHOR! sti As 88 
Kitisioo | Sse 107 
EVE NO. ia. s, oe 166 
9 LOD LOT 

13 164 

16 a 168 

19 of 106 

26 ... 65, 168 
XViL-O Ys ‘ 158 
4 33 

16 164 

26 ete 168 
Vi . 564 09; 168 
12 48, 51 

13 a 51, 65 
23-26 ... 164 
XVii. 88 
2.91 ©. 88 

3 85, 105, 106 
XVili. 23 Lee 45 
xx. 29 cas 82 
31 ust Ay 112 

ACTS. 

Early chapters ... 66 
phys Wen ye ‘a bes 113 
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i. 6 oie 
li. 14-89... 

47 Hie 
Tit 13206... 

15 

19 Se bes 
21 ase ae 
ive12 oy ae 
vi. 14 
vil. 2-53 
x. 14 

34 fy 

HAAS sss 
xi, 1-11 
xiii. 19, 20 
iv. G13 3. 

16 
xv. 10 

29 wa 
xViCOL 
xvi. 16-34 

18 

28 

30 
xix. 19 ; ah 
xx. 24 Ae ean 

35 on 
SxI Oot 
Xxili. 8 

ROMANS. 

The Epistle — 
L 2 is bs 


LISTS 


PAG 
65 


95 


169 
aRE 28 
36, 97, 128 
; 126 

a's 


ROMANS —continued. 
Mi; 21-31. .... 
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PAGE 


ave) 120, LAL, Lk6t) pe PS 


25 118, 126, 185, 148, 144 
26 aie pe fe 129 
31 tes a. 120, 121, 164 
1¥A4.. ai os ae 161 
7 res 4 Hee 162 
ve 1 as pee ei 127 
DoT ht 67, 89 
vi. 6 30, 120, 145 
23 a aan ed 158 
vii. 6 “ee ee re 54 
Vin 3,4... e2 OU g132 
14 et ie Ase 128 
17 ao oes ve 158 
26, 27 on we 168 
30 oe as ea 96 
34 sak dh fee 168 
ix/16-23 ©... oe, ial 35 
x12 ie ae. ee 168 
11-36 ce ss aa 90 
22 ae eas aa 108 
xm@iQI... dis ate 83 
xinvl4 .... bea acs 161 
xiv. 5 HE oh wen 18 
3-15 ... ea kee 45 
xv. 13 Ses a agit 89 
380 ene ay «te 197 


I CORINTHIANS. 


eat Bee ze ae ie 166 
17-26 ... ne as 145 
18 dee tee ie 95 
il, 2 ae ou ade 145 
14 oe és “ia 36 
ili. 9 woe des ove 168 
11 os ses = 166 
13-15... oi ee 102 
MI LT: tec >a 0: aes 121 
iv. 6 dee oes 23 53 


vine aL bat on ip 128 
LO, 20), o.3 ae aes 194 


vil. 16 abe Hib ne 125 
23 Boe abe ae 120 


x. 4 es Sea nae 64 

Xiv. ae . oe 

21 bed ak zs 67 

Xv. 3 sie oe ee 158 
COR. cae : 


II, CORINTHIANS. 
ui. 15 oe as i 95 
iv. 2 ef viii., 22, 45 
6 rar at wee OL p-L67 
Vad, ae re sae OD OO 
14 LS oe at 121 
15 ae ae oe 158 
19 ed 20195, 1615 100 
20 he Ag ae 157 
21 yh ae He 157 
vi. 1 ce Ae ae) Gatos 
16 Ait oe ee 121 
ix. 6 ue as as 94 
GALATIANS. 
The Epistle 116, 127 
1.4 os ep 158 
vp a SA ee an wa8 127 
20 - *e 80;120, 140 
21 a 7 fe 159 
ii. 13 we cae & 157 
15-17 ... Me a 66 
19320) 35. oi 151, 165 
DY tye Mkts pli weer Loe 
iv. 5 Pes Ff ae 144 
19 hn ay Sie 156 
Paues 1 Ones eee Sc 66 
ms aes bh “ae 150 
VIR T; Oee he a on 94 
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EPHESIANS. 

PAGE 

The Epistle 4S ifs 90 
i. 6 <= Hi a 167 
D-11 yas aes ee 91 
120,58 le. ae ae 96 
tip. Ay ee es 123 
15 nee a aa 27 

19 os es Wea 121 

20 ie a ie 91 

ee re ocenl Oy LOO 
5 ne ea ass 21 
9 foe T ids 93 
13 46 as oh 95 
eRe cst ae meh 161 
Oy Meas, res ah 121 
32 at vhs a 163 


PHILIPPIANS. 


The Epistle brs ae! 90 
i219 tee we Ae 39 


ii, 5-8 sie are uy 119 
7 bs o9 
8 . 114 
TOMAS se OOS 
12 ae ot nb oo 
17 : 168 
ill. 9 one 161 
14 ee 145 
COLOSSIANS. 
The Epistle ee oa 90 
129 ae 45 


15 “ey 16, 31, 126, 166 
19 120%..< Sas “Be 90 
22 a ass ae 163 


A (27 Weise gies: eee 
ii. 6 164 
iii. 10 161 


13 ee “4 e: 130 
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I, THESSALONIANS. 


PAGE 

The Epistle sas th 89 
Yoo ‘ 18 
II, THESSALONIANS. : 

i. 8 a =e ven 89 

I, TIMOTHY. 

tt 165 
thet 168 


5 se uae ise 165 
6 tes ee Fe 157 
iv, 10 ee ae ae ot 
16 any eos is 125 
v. 6 100 
vi. 19 106 


II, TIMOTHY. 


L618 se eee 
313,015, 16.... 63, 68, 70 
wid Soo) 


HEBREWS. 
The Epistle, 33, 36, 113, 116, 150 
13 eee a F 158 


Ato, LO ees. Ree ai 91 
Ad ang ee ay 33 


day) alae eee 91 
17 ... 59,141, 149,150 
v.8 103 
vi. 2 103 
vii. 16 105 


22 fee “cd site 160 
25 ay cae Woy LLB AGS 


viii. 6 me a 33 165 
12 he ce 142, 162 
ix. 5 Be 143 
13,144... 139, 150, 153 
15 A 144, 165 


22 ads ae a 154 
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HEBREWS — continued. PAGE PAGE 

ix. 26 aa; wae 150, 158 | ii. 1 sas ae a 24 
28 oxa aoe .-. 154-158 | ili. 12 ane “ay Bae 89 
pea nen ot aoe 153 13 = oe aus 91 
Le See ae ey 162 18 oe eon ad 87 


13 s a i 144 DNs 
xii 4-11 0. 2 «99,102 | The Epistle ..  ... 61,92 
10 .o2 a Pe Opole bas - Te 69 
. 3 166 
eee 5 Mi cale Lae ELLE 
one... - ie 102 7 eee oe od 153 
xiii. 8 wa .. Title page | U.1 Gets 
2 91, 118, 143 
12 aed - ae 164 
igo oy ie) Ded. OS 
il ik atid as Pew lod 
8 b. # et Fol ae aS 
} iv. 8 ie xii., 41, 94, 102 
dat) ee ey ey EE ly 10... 3. ook TB NBB HS 
FeO eet, 96; 195,169 Ath ah Sy bee a 
I, PETER. 16 as xii, 41, 94, 102 
i.2 ee Sh eA LAC IG ince br tee ees 92 
8 Pe, ilze 82 
HaetoUUA ted | 468 
Diet) pai al Me ye ge, (OETA te We lesa OF 
Been kee PBL 571 Seles np eye eee OBr ds 
eigen fee et 57h 158 ei 
O19,20... 4 + 98 | he Book... ... 66, 92, 107 
iv. 6 aie nae ae ia) || 2 
Loess ree ae =e 154 
v. oO 33 see Ae 161 18 + ie ey 93 


i ar i ee ii. 10 a we jai 98 
II, PETER. vil. 9 a2 ee a 98 

The Epistle ae awa 67 14 vb Ae 4 154 
1,1 a rae a 68 | xiii. 8 er $a ... 96, 144 
4 se ae poy Gti bEOw |) ach Wark lee oes ee ey 35 

21 Ri ee es DON Sa Li =) eas eae es 69 


JAMES. 
The Epistle Sale 200, 116 
WE2 sie Aaa at 98 
15 or ve ae 158 
17 ee os vee alyal 


JUDE, 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Snoder of Subjects, 
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In case of several references to one subject, if there is a leading 


one, this stands first. 


Abiathar, Test Case of, 64. 

Absolve, 162. 

Accommodation, 47, 48, 62, 63, 
84-86, 187, 188, 149, 151. 

Acquit, 162. 

Adoration, 15, 31, 48, 59, 74, 75, 
108, and Appendix A. 

Advocate, 168, 118. 

Anger, Christ’s, 104. 

Animals, Pain of, 40, 50. 

Ark, Heathen origin of, 148. 

Artist illustration, 38. 

Atonement, 131, 136. 

Baptism, Water, 21, 25, 50, 93. 

Bearing Sins, 154-159. 

Beetle illustration, 40. 

Behalf of, 157, 158, 119. 

Believing. (See Faith.) 

Bible, 68, 47; unique character, 
69, 70. 

Blood of Christ, 153, 154, 126, 
150. 

Bought, 167. 

Boyhood of Christ, 58, 

Brain illustration, 86. 

Brimstone, 101. 

Calvinism, Extreme,Illustrations 
from, 16, 40, 48. 

Canon of Scripture, 67-70, 72. 


Captivity, The, 149. 

Certainty, Degrees of, 17, 111,147. 

Chaldea, 146. 

Chastisement, Eternal, 96, 97, 
108. 

Children. (See Young.) 

Christianity, Unique character 
of, 33, 114, 115, 

Colour-blindness, 37. 

Comfort of a doctrine, 165, 118. 

Comforter, The, 168. 
Coming of the Lord, 100, 101. 
Compassion, ili, iv, 15, 24, 35, 41, 
77, 78, and Appendix A, 
Comprehensiveness, Quakerism 
and, 17-24. 

Condemnation, 95, 100. 

Conscience, 34-46, viii, 14, 16; 
a fact, not a delusion, 42; 
defined, 36-38; illustrated 
by eye-sight, 38, 39; phan- 
tasms of, 44; witness to the 
purpose of God, vi, 28, 41, 
77, 78, 123, Appendix A; 
ultimate ground for belief in 
a good Creator, 41, Appendix 
A; power over life, 46, 22, 
115: authority of, vi, 20, 34, 
39-41, 44-46, 53, 75, 104; 


INDEX OF 


Biblical treatment of, 44, 
45; responsibility for, 38, 42> 
51; suppression of, 72 ; 
training of, 48 52, vili, 37, 
38, 39, 45, 86. (See Ideals). 

Continuity of character, Law of, 
81, 87, 94, 103. 

Controversy, 18, 24, 

Conversion, 18, 81, 96, 123, 128 ; 
‘“‘instantaneous,’”’ 125, 110. 

Corinthian Church illustration, 
156. 

Creeds, ili, 23, 24, 31, 54. 

Crimson and Pink illustration, 
39. 

Cross, Foolishness of the, 145. 

Curse, 103, 104; Christ a, 157. 

Danger, 79, 95, 100, 123. 

Dawn illustration, 63. 

Dead, Prayers for the, 84 ; visited 
by Christ, 193. (See Destiny.) 

Death—Physical, 81, 83; Spiri- 
tual, 95, 88, 100, 101, 159 ; 
not known by Christ, 159, 
158: degrees of, 95. 

Death-bed words, 81. 

“Debt paid,’ 160, 158, 130. 

Democracy, Quakerism and, 23. 

Demoniacal possession, 48. 

Destiny of the Impenitent, 73- 
109, 20, 24, 54; prevalent 
view, 76; its difficulties, 
77-81; possibilities hereafter, 
81-83 ; Jewish beliefs, 83-85 ; 
Christ’s teaching, 84-88, 78, 
76; teaching of the New 
Testament writers, 88-93; 
terms and texts specially 
considered, 94-107, 158. (See 
Purpose of God.) 
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Deuteronomy, Date of, 147. 

Discipline, Character formed 
through, 32, 37, 38, 81, 82, 
94, 98, 99, 103, 130, 154. 

Dispersion, The, 149, 150. 

Doubt, iii, vii, 18, 16, 17, 27, 40, 
52. 61) 11,575, 16; 11, se. 

Duty—Reality of, 42, 72, 1382; 
Perilous, popular theolog 
and, 80. 

Egypt, 85, 114, 148. 

Endlessness, 105; illustrated, 73, 
74. 

Hssenes, 151, 152. 

Eternal, 104-106. 

Eternity, 73, 74, 106. 

Ever, Everlasting, 106, 104. 

Evolution, 13, 14, 42. (See Man.) 

Example, Power of outward, 29, 
30, 120; 12). 

Eixpiation — statement of the 
doctrine of, 118 ; the thought 
analysed, 131, 132; Old 
Testament teaching, 135- 
146; New Testament teach- 
ing, 113-116, 140-145, 150, 
163, 169; not used by Paul 
in argument with heathen 
or Judaisers, 116, 145 ; belief 
in, independent of history of 
sacrifice, 117, 141, 147. 

Byesight illustrating Conscience, 
38, 39. 

Faith, 71, 72, 124-126, 53, 59, 122, 

Fall, Christ and the, 67. 

Father and child, 27, 28, 39, 86, 
96, 101. 

Fathers, The Early, on the des- 
tiny of man, 93, 25, 82, 83, 
87, 88, 96, 102,105; on the 
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death of Christ, 116, 117, 123, 
167. 

Fear—removed, 28 ; influence of, 
79, 100, 108; place in the 
New Testament, 79, 89, 92. 

Figurative language, Use of, 49, 
tee 

Final, 100. 

Fire, 101-103. 

Por, 157,158, 

Forgiveness, 129-131, 111-113, 95, 
151, 162, 164; instances in 
Scripture apart from Expi- 
ation, 138-140, 154, 169. (See 
Expiation.) 

Free-will, 33, 36, 42, 81, 82, 83, 
103. 

Fungoid illustration, 62. 

Fury, 103, 104. 

Glory, 98, 99, 103, 106. 

Gospel, vi, 28, iv, 25,94, 123,170, 
171, and Appendix A; rela- 
tion of Christ’s death to the, 
114. 

Gospels, date.and purpose of the, 
111, 112, and Appendix B. 

Guilt—irremovable, 162, 140; of 
children, 80; imaginary, 137. 

Hades, Gospel preached in, 93. 

Happiness—below character, 26, 
27,98, 100, 103, 106 ; Christ’s, 
88 ; inseparable from sorrow 
over the sinful, 79, 156, 160. 

Hardening, Final, 81, 92. 

Heathen—Divine care of, 21, 28, 
36, 37, 83, 97; how enlight- 
ened through the Jews, 29, 
51.150, 152; superstitions of, 
traceable in Judaism, 14, 
136-140, 146-148 ; Peter and 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


expiation for, 113, 114; Paul 
and expiations of, 145. (See 
Ideals, Advance of.) 

Heaven, 79. (See Reward.) 

Hell, 100, 101. 

Helpfulness of God, vi, 18, 26, 33, 
13,78, LOL, 1457 170; 


Heredity, 39, 42. 

Holiness, positive and active, 26, 
32, 94. 

Honesty in belief, 17, and Appen- 
dix. 

Hope — nature and influence of 
highest, 26, 28, 81, 89-92, 
108, 110, and Appendix A; 
Christ our, 165; not pur- 
chased, 168. (See Purpose 
of God.) 

Humility, 24; one result of, 
26; may challenge Christ’s 
words, 71; liable to error, 
118. 

Hunger and Duty illustration, 
42, 

Ideals, Moral—human and Divine 
not different in kind, 14, 15, 
Appendix A, iii, xii, 27, 31, 
30, 40, 70,78, 79, 86,06" 
view of George Fox, 108, 109, 
advance and training of, 20, 
29, 44, 45, 48, 49, 52, 58, 62, 
63,066, 70,"65, BC, titolo, 
140, 151, 152. (See Heathen.) 

Identification, 155, 156. 

Immortality, Jewish beliefs as to, 
49, 83-86. 

Imputation, 161-163, 117,. 123, 
124, 127,158. (See Punish- 
ment, Substitution.) 


INDEX OF 


Incarnation, 29-33, Appendix B, 
15, 36, 56, 61, 114, 115, 150. 

Inconceivable is not Incredible, 
36. 

Infanticide illustration, 64. 

Insight, Spiritual, 48-53, viii, 66, 


84-86. (See Conscience, 
Training of; Ideals, Advance 
of; Jews.) 


Inspiration, 70-71, 21, 61. 

Instead of, 157, 158, 119, 148. 
(See Imputation; Substitu- 
tion.) 

Intercession, 168, 118. 

Isaac, Sacrifice of, 44, 148. 

James, Epistle of, and death of 
Christ, 116. 

Jews, Training of, 29, 44, 47, 48, 
50, 62, 63, 70, 149-152. (See 
Heathen ; Ideals; Sacrifice.) 

Jordan Valley illustration, 65. 

Judaisers, 113, 116, 127, 145. 

Judge becoming Father, 28, 101. 

Judgment, 100. 

Justice, iii, 15, 35, 40, 79, 90, 
118, 126, 129. 

Justification, 126-129, 21. 

Kids, 97. 

King, 101; Christ as, 165, 123. 

Knowledge lower than Goodness, 
59, 78, 94. 

Lamb, Jeremiah compares him- 
self to the sacrificial, 149. 

Last, 100. 

Law becoming Gospel, 28, 48. 

Law-courts, 161, 162, 79, 96. 

Law of Holiness, its violation and 
vindication, 120, 121, 132, 79, 
129, 164. 

«Tegal Penalties,” 158. | 
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‘Legal Status,’’ 125, 127, 164. 
Legend, 60-62, 14, 64. 

Levitical legislation, date of, 147, 
149, and Appendix C. 

Life, 27, 85, 95, 98, 100, 106, 108 ; 
degrees of, 95. 

Limitation of Christ’s knowledge, 
56-59, 64. 

Lord’s Supper, The, 50. 

Lost, 94. 

Man, Antiquity of, 146, 177. (See 
Evolution.) 

Marriage, 80. 

Master and Servant illustration, 
130. 

Mediator, 165, 166. 

Merits of Christ, 123, 163. 

Mercy and Justice, 129, 118. 

Messianic element in the Old 
Testament, 50, 51, 63, 114, 
152. (See Sacrifice and Type.) 

Mirror, The Dark, xii. 

Mohammedanism, 35, 40, 50, 72, 
114, 149. 

Mother saving her child, 125. 

Name, Prayer in Christ’s, 164. 

Nature, Outward, 40, 41, 53, 81. 

Natural Selection, Illustration 
from, 82, 107. 

Nazirite illustration, 137. 

Necessity, Degrees of, 121. 

Negative arguments, Force of, 54, 
55. 

New Testament Writers, En- 
lightment of, 65-67, 54, 113, 
115, 141. 

Old Testament, leads to Christ, 
62, 145; Christ’s treatment 
of, 63-65; Rabbis and, 64 ; 
New Testament writers and, 
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67; Modern Criticism and, 
Appendices C and D, 13, 14, 
61, 64, 71, 147. (See Bible.) 

“Once in Grace,”’ 124, 

One place of Offering, 148. 

Onesiphorus, 84. 

Oracles, 148. 

Ordeal, Trial by, 148. 

Over-loading the Gospel, 170. 

Paraclete, 168. 

Passover, Neglect of, 148. 

Pentateuch, Structure of, Appen- 
dix C, 147. 

Personal influence, 29, 32, 383, 
119, 125. 

Peter, Argument from, 113, 114. 

Physician illustration, 59. 

“Plan” .of Salvation, 22, 112, 
113: 

Poetry, Illustration from, 39. 

Pollutions, Imaginary, 137, 148. 

Power lower than Goodness, 59, 
78, 94, and Appendix A. 

Prayer, 49; in Christ’s name, 
164; for the dead, 84. 

Preaching to waste, 122. 

Prediction, 71. 

Presence of Christ, 32, 33, 38, 
153. 

Priesthood, Jewish, 148, 151; 
Christ’s 152. 

Probation, Proving, 99, 82, 130. 

‘‘Propitiation,” 132-144, 146; 
true translation, 142, 143; 
summary of the discussion, 
143. 

Punishment, 96, 98; less to be 
dreaded than sin, 78, 98, 100; 
largely inward, 84, 87, 94, 
102, 1038, 158; no * substi- 
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tutionary,” 158-160, 117; 
not to be shirked, 94, 130, 
162; both retributive and 
reformative, 82, 86, 94, 96, 
102, 108. (See Destiny.) 

Purchase, 167. 

Purpose of God, 25-29, iii, iv, 
vi, 40, 41, 77, 79-83, 89, 90, 
91, 99, 103, 107, 123, 129, 
(See Conscience.) 

Quakerism, root principle, 18; 
relation — to interpretation 
of Scripture, 19-21, 50; to 
theology and creeds, 22-24; 
to destiny of the heathen, 
21, 36 ; and of men generally, 
20, 24, 108; to doctrine of 
expiation, 21, 128; to justi- 
fication, 21, 127, 128; to 
imputed or substitutienary 
righteousness, 161, 163; to 
ritual, 18, 50; to preaching 
of women, 18, 53; motive 
power of 22, 108, 109; com- 
prehensiveness of, 18-24; 
responsibility and prospects 
Of, 23: 

Ransom, 167. 

Reason, 18, 34-36, 48, 64, 71; 
‘“human reasoning,” 22, 24, 
66, 117,, 118; “121 SPeinls 
Rabbinical, 66, 67. (See 
Faith.) 

Redeem, 167. 

Remission, 129-131. 

Repentance, and sorrow for sin, 
true and false, 123, 78, 81, 
94; nosharp lines, 80; de- 
lay of, 83, 82; after death, 
82, 83, 87, 99; no vicarious, 


INDEX OF 

160. (See Destiny, and 
Prayer for the Dead.) 

Reparation of wrongs 
death, 80. 

Reporting of Christ’s words, 57, 
63, 64, 65, 105, and Appendix 
B. 

Respect of persons, 80. 

Resurrection, Significance of the, 
114, 115; days succeeding 
the, 113, 114. 

Retrospective aspect of Christ’s 
death, 144, 145, 153. 

Revelation, 69, 70, xii, 13, 28, 
and Appendix A. (See Con- 
science.) 

Reverence, true and false, 43, iii, 
45, 51, 59, 60, 135, 159, and 
Appendix C. (See Adoration.) 

Rewards, 97-99, 85, 127. 

Right, Righten, Righteous, 126- 


after 


129. 
‘“Robe of Christ’s ‘Righteous- 
ness,” 162. 


Rock test-case, 64. 

Roman Catholicism, 51, 54, 72, 
1s; 

Roman History illustration, 65. 

Sabbath, The, Illustration from, 
143. ; 

Sacrifice—place of in Jewish 
ritual, 145-152; relation to 
real sin, 138-140, 154; how 
viewed by Psalmists and Pro- 
phets, 140, 148, 149, 151; by 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
150, 33; Christ’s silence as 
to, 63, 113; absence of appeal 
to heathen, 145; human, 44; 
relation of faith to, 126. 
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Safety, 37, 94, 123. 

Sake, For Christ’s, 163. 

Sanctification, Justification and, 
128, 129. 

Sand illustration, 73. 

Satisfaction, 160, 170. 

Save, Salvation, Saviour, 94-96, 
99, 124, 128, 129, 165. 

Scaffolding illustration, 152. 


Scripture—interpretation of, 47- 
55, 104, 19, 20, 67; inexplicit- 
ness. of, 49-55, 28, 111, 116, 
121, 144; negative argument 
from, 54-55; potentiality of, 
49, 51-54, 86, 89; contrasted 
with creeds, 23, 24, 54; au- 
thority of, 60-72, 34, 35, 42, 
43, 54,104. (See Canon, Con- 
science, Insight, Inspiration, 
New Testament Writers, Old 
Testament, Reason, Report- 
ing.) 

Self-delusion, 110, 111, 123, 124. 

Septuagint, 133, 134, 149. 

Servant and Master illustration, 
130. 

Shadows, 153. 

Sin—reality of, 41, 42; awfulness 
of, 120, 156, 157, .159,, 160; 
169; corrupting nature of, 
92,95, 100; more to be feared 
than punishment, 78, 98; 
deserves and brings suffer- 
ing, 132, 94, 100, 101, 102; 
ingratitude of, 33, 119, 131; 
removal of, 29, 79, 153, 155, 
158, 159; Christ bearing, 
154-159; history of, 67; 
imaginary, 137. (See Expia- 
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tion, Justification, Sacrifice, 

Save.) 

Sinlessness of Christ, Appendix 
B, vi, 56, 59, 159. 

Slaves, Sufferings of, 155, 48, 50. 

Sleep, Argument from, 58. 

Soothsayers, 148. 

Sovereign and Minister illustra- 
tion, 166. 

Spirits in Prison, 93. 

Substitution, 118, 131, 132, 110, 
118, 117, 123, 124, 148, 157, 
160, 161, 163. (See Impute, 
Instead.) 

Surety, 160. 

Synagogue, 49. 

Syro - Pheenician, 
from the, 71, 86. 

Telescope illustrations, 24, 167, 

Temple Service, Argument from 
the, 113, 140. 

Testimony against Sin, Christ’s 
death a transcendent, 120, 
121, 132. 


Illustration 
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Theism, Chief moral difficulty 
of, 40. 

‘“ Thus saith the Lord,’’ 69. 

Truthfulness, Divine, 35, and 
Appendix A. 

Types, 152, 122, 148, 149. 

Unquenchable, 102, 101. 

Vengeance, 103, 104. 

Vicarious. (See Substitution.) 

Victim, 146. 

Vine illustration, 158. 

Week, Origin of the, 146. 

Wesleyanism, 28, 124. 

Wilful Sin, Relation of Sacrifice 
to, 138-140, 154. 

Woolman, John, 
from, 156, 159. 

Word of God, 18, 69, and Appen- 
dix A. 

Worms illustration, 100. 

Wrath, 103, 104. 

Young, religious teaching of, 17, 
74, 77, 122; illustrations 
from, 27, 74 80, 125. (See 
Father. 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


—+oe—- 


Ghe Gospel of Divine Help. 


Tur following leading review. from the pen of Samuel Cox, D.D., 
of Nottingham, the former editor of The Eapositor, appeared in the 
Nonconformist of July 1st, 1886 :— 

“Every book that grows out of and records the sincere experience 
of a troubled and striving soul is of grave value. When that soul 
has been exercised on the most important and weighty questions 
which can occupy the mind of man, its value is enhanced. This 
little book does record such an experience. It gives, in a simple 
but adequate form, the history of a struggle with the very doubts by 
which most thoughtful men are sooner or later beset, and of a 
struggle which issued in victory. And, unlike most books of a like 
tendency—unlike even Job, the first book of this kind—it has far 
more to say on the answers by which these doubts have been met 
and satisfied than on the doubts themselves. It is, moreover, 
written by a Friend for the Friends, and breathes throughout that 
quiet and collected spirit which is characteristic of the best Quaker 
writings. There is no heat and no exaggeration in it, no taint of a 
posturing and ambitious eloquence, no parading of doubt for deubt’s 
sake, no delight in differing from others, no forcing of the argument. 
Even those who most dislike its conclusions will confess that it is 
written in a modest, reverent, and godly spirit. 

“Tt deals with such great questions as the Incarnation, the func- 
tions of Reason and Conscience, the interpretation and the autho- 
rity of Scripture, the limitations of our Lord’s knowledge, the 
final destiny of Man, and the Atonement. On each of these ques- 
tions it sets forth the answers which drove the author, through a 
period of scepticism and unrest, from the dogmas of the Old 
theology to the broader, the more reasonable and charitable, 
conclusions of the New; and sets them forth with a quiet sin- 
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cerity and earnestness which renders them very telling and effective. 
You feel, as you read, that you are in the company of a good man, 
to whom religion is life, and strength, and peace. 

“‘ And as Mr, Worsdell’s whole argument is based on a reason- 
able interpretation of Holy Writ, he sometimes throws sidelights on 
important passages, which even the most accomplished student of 
the Word will find suggestive and helpful. Now and then, indeed 
—notably in dealing with a subject so vast, many - sided, and far- 
reaching as the Atonement—there is a want of grasp, a touching on 
the different parts and points of the great theme, rather than a firm 
and decisive handling of it as a whole, which the trained theologian 
will not fail to detect with regret or with censure, according to his 
mood. But the book is not intended for theologians, nor even for 
those who are settled in their convictions whether they belong to 
the old school or the new. It is meant for those who have shared 
the experience of its author, who have been confused and terrified 
by the harsh discords of doubt, and are not able to ‘ beat the music 
out’ for themselves. And these could hardly find a more honest, 
gentle, and helpful guide—a guide who will modestly point out 
where the solution of their doubts may be found, rather than dog- 
matically insist on his own solution of them.” 


OTHER PRESS NOTICES. 


‘*Mr. Worsdell’s treatment of the great questions of the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, the Authority of the Scriptures, the Destiny 
of Man, and the Functions of Reason and Conscience, will profit- 
ably interest the majority of your readers, and be suggestive to 
them of larger, more reasonable and spiritual interpretations of the 
old theological doctrines. But the book will be especially helpful 
to serious and thoughtful young men and women dissatisfied with 
the ordinary conceptions of Christianity, and in danger (as the 
author says in his preface) of ‘ drifting into Unitarianism or Agnos- 
ticism through failing to distinguish between the teachings of Christ 
and the assertions of theologians.’ I commend it also to my minis- 
terial brethren whose public teaching is on the lines of the theology 
of Maurice, Erskine and MacLeod Campbell as just such a book as 
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would serve well to read with a Bible class of young people. It is 
significant that so able and useful an exposition of the new and 
broader theology should come from one in full fellowship with the 
Society of Friends.”’— Letter by John Hunter, M.A., of Glasgow, to 
the Christian World, January 20th, 1887. 

** We venture to bring before the notice of our readers this able 
and devoutly written book.’’—Monthly Record (of Friends’ Mission 
Work). 

‘“‘The discussion of the popular terms and phrases used in con- 
nection with the work of Redemption is full of instructive informa- 
tion. ... We commend this Essay as a valuable contribution to 
the literature of Friends.’”’—Friends’ Intelligencer (Philadelphia). 

“This is the best introduction to the modern Broad School of 
English theology with which we are Bese ”—United Methodist 
Free Churches’ Magazine. 

“This thoughtful, earnest, convinced, and convincing work.’— 
Literary World. 

‘‘ Deeply interesting, because it is the record of personal struggles 
and personal experience.”—Graphic. 

‘* We have read the book with growing interest. Conscience and 
affection are supreme in their sway over the writer. ... We are 
so much interested in his vindication of the moral character of 
God, that we thank the author for what he has done in this respect 
so well, and in so fine a Christian spirit, though we differ funda- 
mentally from his Christology and his doctrine of Redemption.’’— 
Inquirer (Unitarian). 
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